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NOTICE. 
Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During the past five and a half years these pictures 
have appeared in this paper, and their excellence has been 
universally commented upon. We have received numerous 
orders for electrotypes of the same, and publish the sub- 
joined tist for the purpose of facilitating a selection. 

A new name will be added every week: 


Adelina Patti, Ivan E. Morawski, William Mason, 
Sembrich, Clara Morris, P. S. mn, 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupe: 

chi, Sara Jewett, Hubert de Blanck, 
Trebelli, Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
Marie Roze Chas. R. Thorne, Jr., Max Bruch, 


L. G. Gottschalk, 


Kate Claxton, 
Antoine de Kontski, 


Anna de Bellocca, 
Maude Granger, 


Etelka Gerster, 


Nordica, Fanny Davenport, S. B. Mills, 

— hine Yorke, Janauschek, E. M. Bowman, 
milie Ambre, Genevieve Ward, Gove Bendix, 

Emma Thursby, May Fielding, A. Sherwood, 

Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, 

Kellogg, Clara L.—2, Lilian Olcott, John : McCullough, 

Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, Ivini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, ohn T. Raymond, 

Albani, Theodore Thomas, ester Wallack, 

Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 

Emily Winant. Campaniai, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Guadagnini, Osmund Tearle, 

Murio-Celli, Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 

Chatterton- Bohrer, Dengremont, ossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 

Lotta, Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 

Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, dwin Booth, 

Donaldi, Liberati, Max ——. 

Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, C, A. Cay 

Geistinger Anton Rubinstein, Montegri 

Fursch-Madi,—a, Del Puente ion ‘Ames, 

Catherine Lewis, {osetty. Marie Litta, 

Zélie de Lussan. ime. nee Rive-King, Emil Scaria, 

Blanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann. 

Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti. 

Titus d’ Ernesti, Frank Vander Stucken. William W. Gilchrist. 

Mr. & Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frederic Grant Gleason. Ferranti. 

Charles M. Schmitz. Ferdinand von Hiller. pene Brahms. 

Friedrich von Flotow. Robert Volkmann. eyerbeer. 

Franz Lachner. ag Rietz. Moritz Moszkowski. 

Heinrich Marschner. ax Heinrich. Anna Louise Tanner. 

Frederick Lax E. A, Lefebre. Filoteo Greco. 

Nestore Calvano, Ovide Musin, Wilhelm Junck. 


Fannie Hirsch. 


Anton Udvardi, 
Michael Banner. 


William Courtney, 


= Staudigl. Alcuin Blum, 

ulu Velin joes h Koegel Dr. S,_N. Penfield. 
Florence C “finton- Sutro, Dr. José Godoy. F, W. Riesberg. 
Calixa Lavallee. Carlyle Petersilea. Emmons Hamlin. 
Clarence Eddy. Carl Retter, Otto Sutro. 

Franz Abt. George Gemiinder. Carl Faelten. 
Fannie Bloomfield. Emil Liebling. Belle Cole. 

S. E, Jacobsohn. Van Zandt. Carl Millicker. 

J. O. Von Prochazka. W. Edward Heimendahl, Lowell Mason. 


Georges Bizet, 


Mme, Clemelli. 
John A. Broekhoven. 


W. Waugh Lauder. 
Hans von Biilow. 


Edvard Grieg, 
Eugene D’ Albert, 
Lili Lehmann, 





N honoring Herr Anton Seidl as they did last Sat- 
| urday night by a splendid supper at the Hoffman 
House, an account of which will be found in another 
column of this journal, the foremost musical critics of 
this city have decidedly honored themselves. They 
have so far vouchsafed such a distinction only to one 
predecessor of Herr Seidl, this being no less renowned a 
personage than Mme. Adelina Patti. As the musical 


their invitation only upon such artists as are absolutely 
above all criticism, and who consequently only demand 
of the critics the pleasant duty of praising—never any 
other. Such an artiste is Mme. Adelina Patti and such 
an artist is also Herr Anton Seidl. 
On the front page of to-day’s issue of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER will be found an excellent and artistic likeness 
of the great German conductor, who for three more 
years, and we hope for years after, is to guide German 
opera to ever-increasing success in this country. We are 
indebted for this portrait of Herr Seidl to our esteemed 
contemporary, the American Music Fournal. 
-| go well-meaning, but evidently mistaken people, 
have formed in London what they call a “ Popular 
Wagner Concert Society,” with the professed object of 
popularizing the master’s music through the medium of 
concert performances. It is proposed to arrange six 
such entertainments at popular prices every winter, and 
the first concert was given on the 13th ult. at Willis’s 
Rooms, London. Curiously enough, the programs are to 
combine with the Wagnerian excerpts what is styled as 
“favorite English compositions of the day,” and a more 
heterogeneous conglomeration than that can scarcely be 
imagined. In regard to the first concert, the London 
Standard of the 14th ult. says: ‘ We fear that the first 
concert, held in the smaller of Willis’s Rooms last night, 
did little to remove the impression that the society, 
conceived in error, will hopelessly fail unless its present 
scope be much enlarged. Inthe first place, it is impos- 
sible to give a correct idea of the master’s music—which 
depends so largely upon the instrumental color that en- 
ters into its composition—with the meagre accompani- 
ment of a pianoforte; in the second place, Wagner's 
popularity will hardly be bolstered up by inferior per- 
formances of quartets by Weber and Mozart, and songs, 
professedly English, by such foreign composers as Bach, 
Arditi, Piccolomini and Pinsuti. As forlast night’s pro- 
ceedings, they cannot possess the least interest to the 
general public and may be summarily dismissed.” 








A LESSON IN ETIQUETTE. 

EATED in the boxes of the Metropolitan Opera 

House may be seen the ladies and gentlemen who 
are generally regarded as the leaders of our peculiarly 
formed New York society. And we would willingly re- 
gard them as such if only on account of the benefit 
accruing to art from their liberal support of German 
opera. Yet it would doubtless surprise some of these 
aspirants to social dictatorship if they were to be told 
that they have still to learn an elementary rule of opera- 
house etiquette, the failure to observe which in Europe 
would be regarded as evidence of worse than bad breed- 
ing. That rule interdicts loud talking. 
At the second performance of the “ Meistersinger” 
last Friday evening—we cite but one of many instances 
—we had the misfortune to sit directly beneath a box 
where the nuisance manifested itself in a particularly 
aggravated manner—so much so that during the second 
act the audience in that part of the house was frequently 
called upon to mix the pleasure of hissing these chat- 
tering magpies with that of listening to the music. On 
this occasion we recognized the chief offender; and, in 
justice to the owners of the box, it is but fair to say that 
he was not one of them, but a visitor. This, however, 
cannot relieve the stockholders in question from all 
accountability to the public. The latter, having paid a 
fair price for their seats, have as much right to insist 
upon the quiet enjoyment of the opera they have come 
to witness as they would have to object to a man’s pick- 
ing their pockets. Loud talking and pocket-picking 
accomplish the same result in different ways. 
Moreover, the trespassing on the rights ot one’s neigh- 
bors is not an offence against an artificial rule of eti- 
quette but against common decency, and anyone com- 
mitting it is not worthy to be found in the presence of 
ladies and gentlemen. It is, therefore, the plain duty of 
the stockholders to keep such public malefactors out of 
their boxes; at least, until they have learnt how to 
demean themselves with the propriety one would look 
for in a farm-hand. 
We believe that the majority of the stockholders really 
care for the artistic worth of the performances given in 
their house ; only a small minority by their idle chatter 
and frivolous laughter seek to disturb audiences in the 
appreciation of master works, which they themselves 
have not the intellectual perception to value. If the 
abuse is kept up much longer it will be found to exer- 
cise a depressing influence on the popular attendance ; 
for musical audiences, though long suffering, are sure, 


York society, as represented in the Metropolitan Opera 
House, wishes to save itself from ridicule and build its 
structure firmly on the foundation-stones of good man- 
ners, it should ostracize those members who are at pres- 
ent disgracing it. 


emcees 
—== 


PARIS AND WAGNER. 


gee HEINE once said that the French were 

the most Childish of all people, and how true the 
great poet’s insight into the character of the French na- 
tion was is proved again by their recent demonstrations 
against the bringing out at Paris of Wagner's most 
exquisite lyric drama “ Lohengrin.” It is a stigma on 
the French, for Paris is France, that they have not yet 
had a performance of a work that has carried the glory 
of its author all over the civilized world ; but to oppose 
the first production is an absolute shame and outrage. 
And on what grounds do the Parisians object to the 
production? Simply because Wagner was a German, 
and wrote a “ Kaisermarsch,” inspired by the victory of 
the Germans over the French. They have, then, not yet 














learned that art is cosmopolitan and knows no national- 
ity, and they have forgotten the shame they brought 
upon themselves by their hissing down “ Tannhiduser,” a 
work which has since become as famous as the vile and 
prearranged attack on it by a Parisian audience was 
cowardly and dastardly. One of our English contem- 
poraries makes the following excellent remarks on the 
“Lohengrin” opposition: “The French complain bit- 
terly at our insular taste in preferring our own great 
composers to Gallic musicians of the second class. 
But they themselves are the most intolerant of critics. 
M. Carvalho, of the Opéra Comique, recently proposed 
to produce ‘ Lohengrin’ at the Opéra Comique, but he 
was met by a ‘ League of Patriots’ who reminded him 
that Wagner was a German, and that his music would 
not be tolerated on the French stage. If the English 
and Germans adopted similar tactics toward the French, 
the Parisian composer would earn very little money. 
The French operatic stage is now at a depth lower than 
it has attained within the present century. The silly 
attempt to boycott the music of other nations will recall 
the story of the patriotic Gaul, who, during the Bona- 
parte wars, finding the man who had rescued him from 
drowning was an Englishman, forthwith plunged into 
the sea again. He gained ‘la gloire,’ and another wet- 
ting, but forall thet he was esteemed a simpleton for his 
pains.” 

Another case of French natio.al egotism has just 
been published and consists in the election of one Louis 
Deffés to fill, at the Paris Academy of Fine Arts, the 
vacancy in the position of a corresponding member for 
music, caused through the death of Sir Julius Benedict. 
The four other candidates under consideration for this 
honorary office were the fine composer, conductor 
and pianist, Frederic Gernsieim, of Rotterdam; the 
most classical and scholarly of all now living composers, 
Johannes Brahms, of Vienna; the great Belgian com- 
poser, Pierre Benoit, who is the head of the entire Flem- 
ish school of composition, and last, but not least, the 
most original composer in invention and harmonization 
of those now living, Edvard Grieg, of Christiania. Over 
all of these M. Louis Deffés carried the day, and it may 
pertinently be asked, therefore, “But who on earth is 
M. Louis Defiés?”” The answer is that he is the director 
of a second-class conservatory of music at Toulouse 
and—that he is a Frenchman. 













































































“ Amorita” is announced for nightly repetition at the 
Casino, Mr. Frank Celli has resigned the part of Bomdbarda, 
which is now filled by Mr. W. H. Lee, but Mr. Wilson, for- 
tunately, still sustains the role originally allotted to him, and if 
there is any person in town that can find delight and edification 
in gazing on Mme. Hulskamp-Morosini, the tidings that that 
young lady remains in possession of the leading female char- 
acter of the operetta will not be given to the winds. 

oS 


Sir George Macfarren in the course of an article on Bach 
and Ilindel remarks: *‘ Handel appears to have had no concern 
with the other sex except in dealings with those singers who were 
to execute his principal parts, and with them he seems to havg 
had anything but tender relationships, as, for instance, wh@ 
Signora Cuzzoni objected toa part in one of his operas and would 
not yield to persuasion, legend relates that it being summer time, 
and the windows of the theatre in the Haymarket standing open, 
Handel seized her under the arms, held her out of the window, 
saying, ‘' You will not sing my opera, I drop you in the street,” 
and thus obtained her consent to the performance. Bach, on the 
other hand, married his cousin when he was twenty-two years old ; 
she died in July, 1721, and he married another lady in the Decem- 
ber of the ensuing year. By his first wife he had seven children 









sooner or later, to object to having their pockets picked 
in this metaphorical way. 





editor of this journal remarked in the course of his 
speech, the critics have agreed to confer the honor of 


The remedy is in the hands of the majority. If New | 





and by his second he had thirteen. Thus in the relation of 
marriage he stands quite at a disparity with his otherwise ri 
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certain contraction of the vocal membranes, and this is termed 


- An Essay on Vocal Methods. 


By A. A. PaTrou. 


falsetto. 

7. The expiration may be so feebly governed that the vocal 
chords meet only spasmodically and this produces the forever-to- 
be condemned tremolo voice. 

8. These intervals may to all appearance be well defined, and 
yet, for lack of sustaining power or want of vocal determination, 
roll over each other instead of coming forth crisply, clearly and 
firmly, standing out yet connected, even as a string of beautiful 
white pearls hung over a strip of rich black velvet would cause 
the gems to stand out, each one prominently and individually, yet 
all of them linked together in one unbroken string. 

After perusing this short essay I trust that some of my readers 
may be led to think that a really definite vocal method might 
possibly exist, yet not as the patented property or invention of 
any particular individual, but as the collective knowledge of those 
who have excelled as singers, teachers or writers. 

Are we vocal teachers of to day quite as earnest, honest, pains- 


(Concluded.) 

VEN as the musical instrument when finished 
remains unaltered in tone-quality, so must the vocal student 
reduce, as it were, the resonance cavities of his voice to an appar- 
ently unalterable physical condition most favorable to perfect 
tone-production ; next, a neat and firm attack or shock of the 
glottis indicates the intoning process. The firmness of the chest 
muscles expel at will the breath which is grasped and held back 
by firmly-knit vocal membranes ; and this opposition which the 
breath meets there causes a throb, or pulsation, or click at each 
.. fresh or successive interval of a scale or trill. The intervals 

* emitted with the above mechanism come forth crisp, clear, defined 
apd perfectly sustained, without any appirent effort, and carry 
with them that consciousness of reserve — whieh is the taking searchers after truth as we might be? But whatever may 
crewaing glory ef choamiet ‘For, if sucks & singer seems !0-| be our gifts or our shortcomings, let everyone discountenance 
_— marten ort = wien erent he are | quibbling, quarreling, abuse, conceit, indolence, ignorance ; all 
ne ee nena Sy SPOS CUNT SS NP chads aul Che poorest and blindest sort of investigators of scien- 
eo cat siti taltiaieeertiinis  mmmulidiiiieed tific truths. On the contrary let us al! press forward on the road 

atciaieiaieeedite ta catibtand litinde that leads to artistic merit by increasing study. Then, perhaps, 

a ts few charting ptreremrers Sadie Mednaahs® Oin-henteene the vocal school, once more reinstated to her high calling, because 
ceusiiy tensed? ‘Se le ent ahora sort. of jampldg; jorky ot provided with a well-defined and approved vocal method, shall 
Aectatiatattiite:tihinn? yet lion. caqileltaly legate sostenute dare walk, with uplifted brow, hand in hand alongside the glo- 
chi chthenten. Mould “sing” this charming melody ! rious instrumental school and share legitimately the well-deserved 

The same cfititism is applicable to the Toreador song from Spree ae sae 
** Carmen.” 

Truly a Santley and a Tagliapietra (the latter evidently too-great M usic in Copen hagen. 
an artist to be appreciated) would not thus disgrace or disfigure Copennacen, December 14. 
any musical composition. HE opera “ Hans Heiling,” which two years ago 

Again, how are the ornamental or florid passages and final | Sy a a ae Oe ee RO EE 
trill executed in the Bohemian or gipsy song from ‘‘ Carmen?” | _. : mnt : a 
How many notes play hide and seek ? As for the trill, the least je pyrene aneniy Ws NE Sennee: eae _ >be - 
ssiiiieten henner, | the first time in the part of the Queen of the Mountain Spirits ; 

Gap thah Shthene: seathe & Gattet, vtettalet,: tee... ened thtak of | her work showed study and intelligence, but she lacked the au- 
dhieitine wag witen of the seere; or Ube did net knew bee 06 | thority necessary tothe part. As far as orchestra, scenery and 
stp diaiadmould tos be adeaired 20 0 wieesbor of the least of | chorus were concerned the opera was simply perfect ; all the 
eschetwid ? color and variety that could be given to the music by skillful 

Wher ‘slat have suth vocal Gedglings to tailict themesives | leading was infused by the Kapelimeister Svendsen, and the over- 
pane teuipuniliting ant ees thteigan pitta ? | ture was given with splendid dash and precision. 

inthe penile: Sat Gen wehen tn maennacls aitt tes Wetttiinny of| et tres concert af the enieerels wan. given 
send nnd: dhdentios wit Uh facteithdendl clieit? Thursday, at the large Casino Hall, and was opened by C. F. E. 

History informs us that this was done a century or so ago ; and senenran nee - — ee Nineneresplinearenrtas 
tint was ence dose can be done again. If the report is oni fantaisie for the orchestra ; it was led with much energy by the 
Besthoven wept because the inferior instraments of his day could composer and the good work of the orchestra received merited 
not adequately interpret his sublime works. Were Beethoven | a i a A , , 
alive to-day he would weep no more. But if Porpora could rise | ceca ted ee ane we! oni am - ns genie i 
from his grave to watch some of the modern teaching. to listen to | — Dan: Reese. Sarieen a F enngeren 
the average modern singing. it would be his tarn to weep over and two horns ; the melancholy ballad melody with its plastic 
the present methods in vogue. caper coloring, in which the unfortunate hero, bewitched by 

50: philied singing: te chilfed tronthing, he-epemmedic cottir: | 2" _Jt*s!_ canghter Dewails, Ris cad tate, made a profound te- 
bone inhaling till a peendiont, ‘the tedianle, voices, &c.. pression. The short instrumental episodes, inserted in the vocal 
are evidences that vocal teaching is still radically wrong, and also | _— ee ew we yonerin antares sap arene ae 
that pupils are sadly neglected when they have not been taught | ee Se ee eae ee 
minutely in what consists the true breathing method. For there 
never was, and there never will be, a really great singer who is 
not a great master of his lung-power. The quality of the diminu- | 
endo, crescendo, pp., ff., the beautiful legato sostenuto, the well- | 
rounded phrase in song, in short, irreproachable expression, is the | 
result of consummate breathing skill. 

A very simple vocal exercise, namely, vocalizing alternately G, | 
A, G, A, of the so-called middle register, will perhaps furnish us | 
still clearer ideas toward acquiring a basis of a possible vocal | 
method which is to be found in our very natures, irrespective of 
nationalities. 

A$ above described, these alternate notes should be sung firmly, 











repeated. 

Frau Margrete Stern then played Schumann's A minor con- 
certo, first played in these concerts twenty-five years ago by no 
less a person than Clara Schumann. Frau Stern showed technical 
ability and a well-trained intelligence, and invested her playing 
with personal charm. After a few moments’ rest she played one 
of Grieg’s ‘* Humoreskes,” Chopin’s nocturne, op. 37, No. 2, in 
G major, and an allegro by Scarlatti. 

The last number of the evening was Mendelssohn's well-known 
and beautiful symphony in A major, op. 90, which, like the pre- 
ceding number, was conducted by Professor Gade, and received 
an interpretation worthy of his great skill and of the excellent 

evenly, crisply, clearly, distinctly, in consequence of a breath | playing vi oy ereeram, . Some mameminny Sameteien, of 
reserve never for a moment to be forgotten. the wind instruments were due to the temperature of the hall, 

When these notes, sung with the legato sostenuto, throb with | which was ‘in such contrast with that outsid@that perfect tuning 
the evenness of the tick of the clock, and are in the course of | ~~ Sa ee aiid 
time accelerated, every individual note clearly marked, never | 
blurred, the vocalist is on the road to artistic execution. | 

Intensely interesting as the study of a vocal method appears to | 
be, it is utterly impossible to describe the process of acquiring it | Editors Musical Courier: 

on paper. . . . 

However, fresh ideas may be gathered concerning the difficul- 5 ee - op gE 4 ao pi i eo oe 
ties to be overcome by describing a few of the mistakes made b oe i a ie als ae 8 ro 
y 

pupils while learning to sing correctly the above-mentioned two- eee oe a oan eC, say es on oe 

aes teenie | Truly yours, HENRY CARTER. 

I will give only a few. | [We trust that those directly interested in the subject 

1. These intervals may be run into each other, so that one can- | of music in our churches will act on this hint and 

not tell when the one note begins or when the other ends ; the Nr ee eae ee oie rea 
4 = is something like a coarse portamento, slurring or dragging 

note into the other. 








Music in our Churches. 


New York, January 6, 1886, 








.... The Duke of Edinburgh, it seems, is so offended at 
the criticisms passed upon his violin-playing by the press that he 


2. The two notes may be aspirated and if sung on the vowel A, | 
sound ha-ha, ha, ha. In this case the tones are not nearly de- | has announced his intention of playing no more solos in public 
fined ; the breath will be wasted, and the sustaining power will | after the next concert of the Albert Hall Choral Society. This 


be imperfect. | is a pity, for, whatever may have been thought of the skill with 
3. The intervals may be sung in sort of rough staccato legato | which the duke fiddled, there could be no doubt but that the 

fashion, or in a jerky, jumping manner. | very fact that the fiddler was a royal duke added largely to the 
4. The exercise may be sung with a surplusage of breath, an | audiences at the charity concerts at which his royal highness 

undue forcing out of the breath ; thus the vocal tone will sound | gave his services. Atthe same time the critics can scarcely be 

choked or strained, the very opposite of ease and grace. blamed. Their business was to report on the artistic quality of 
5. The vocal chords may be so stiffly contracted that the tone | the performance, not to dilate on the rank of the performer. And 

will be harsh and cutting and consequently void of tone-beauty. | from the artistic point of view the duke’s resolution will not, 
6, The two alternate notes may be sung with too feeble or un- | perhaps, be regretted.— Zhe Banner, 





FOREICN NOTES. 


....Signor Luigi Ricci, Jr., has written a new operetta, 
‘* La Coda del Diavolo.” 

....Wagner's “Flying Dutchman’ 
with great success at Barcelona. 

....Carl Rosa will give English opera performances at 
Drury Lane, London, from May to July next. 

..-.- Teresina Tua, the great violiniste, played at Kroll’s 
popular concerts in Berlin on the Ist, 3rd and 5th insts. 

....-Mlle. Therese Malten and Herr Gudehus are engaged 
for a series of performances at the Stadttheater, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main. 


....The celebrated violoncello, a Guarnerius, which be- 
longed, to the late M. Servais, has been sold in. Brussels for 
30,000 francs. 

....Dr. Guido Adler, of Vienna, has been recently ap- 
pointed Extraordinary Professor of Musical Science in the Ger 
man University, Prague. 

.... The vocalists who took part in the mass at King 
Alfonso’s furteral in Madrid, were Signora Pasqua, Gayarre and 
Uetam. Gayarre sang also Stradella’s ‘* Pie Jésus.” 

.... The catalogue of Bolse’s great library of orchestra! 
music has just appeared at the music store of Carl Simon, of Ber- 
lin, who is authorized to sell part or the entire library. 

...-After translating into French “ Lohengrin,” “ Die 
Meistersinger von Nurnberg,” and ‘* Tristan und Isolde,” Victor 
Wilder has performed the same office for ‘‘ Die Walktire.” 

....On the 1st of February next, Mme. Pauline Lucca, 
who at present is ill in Russia, intends starting, if sufficiently 
recovered, on an eighteen days’ tour, in the course of which she 
will visit Hamburg, Kiel, Liibeck, Bremen, Hanover and Berlin. 

....Sad to relate, the theatre at Belgrade is closed, as 
most of the artists and others employed there are serving in the 
army. The manager has been appointed director of the ambu- 
lance department, while the stage manager was killed at Slivnitza. 
When will people be sensible enough to leave kings to fight their 
own battles? 

....M. Boito, the composer of “‘ Mefistofeles,” has finished 
the first sketch of his new opera, ‘‘ Nero.” It is anticipated that 
he will have it ready for presentation before the winter is over. 
The Olympian games yield the great scene of the opera; but 
there is also a triumphal entry into Rome, which promises to call 
forth all the arts of stage management. 

.... The Commander’s Cross of the Order of Isabella the 
Catholic has been conferred on Gaspar Villate, a nagive of Ha 
vana, composer of, among other things, ‘‘ Zilia,” performed at 
the Théatre Italien, Paris ; of ‘‘La Czarine,” poem by Armand 
Silvestre, and of the grand opera of *‘ Balthazar,” successfully 
produced a few months since at the Teatro Real, Madrid, as well 
as of the Funeral March executed by the band of the Royal Hal!- 
berdiers at the funeral of King Alfonso in Madrid. 

... The telegraph wire reports that Etelka Gerster has lost 
her voice because of a wart in her thorax. As the accomplished 
Etelka’s thorax was not in miniature when she visited the United 
States, there is every reason to suppose that the excrescence 
must be about the size of her new spring hat. If the wart had 
lodged in the lady’s larynx it might be a very little one and still 
do a great deal of mischief. Poor Gerster, by the way, now does 
little else than furnish health bulletins. She has not sung for 
more than a year. 

....A most interesting collection of musical autographs 
was sold by auction a short time since in Paris. The following 
are some of the principal lots, with the sums paid for them: A 
letter from Beethoven fetched 150 frs.; a letter from Antoine 
Boesset to Hugo Grotius, 155 frs.; a letter from Mozart to his 
sister, 500 frs.; a letter from Chopin, 59 frs.; four le.ters from 
Donizetti, 25, 20, 30 and 25 frs. each respectively ; two letters 
from Grétry, 35 and 30 frs. respectively ; a letter from Haydn to 
his publisher, Artaria, 125 frs.; three letters from Mendelssohn, 
80, 55 and 38 frs. each respectively ; a letter from Father Mar- 
tini, 50 frs.; a letter from Meyerbeer to his brother, 31 frs.; five 
letters from Weber, 80, 75, 50, 40 and 45 frs. each respectively ; 
a letter from Payanini, 26 frs.; a letter from Piccinni, 20 frs.; 
a letter, dated 1652, from Salvator Rosa, 65 frs.; a letter from 
Sacchini, 70 frs.; a receipt, dated 1610, and bearing only the 
signature of Pierre Guédron, Musical Superintendent to Louis 
XIIL., 30 frs.; a letter from Hummel, 26 frs.; a letter from 
Verdi, 15 frs.; three letters from Richard Wagner, 22, 23 and 20 
frs. each respectively. Among the autographic musical MSS. 
may be cited a composition by Mozart, 500 frs.; an entire series 
of madrigals by Lotti, forming a volume of 206 pages, 120 frs.; 
78 pages of M. Gounod’s oratorio, ‘‘ La Rédemption,” 50 frs. ; 
an autograph collection of Lanner, the celebrated waltz writer, 
40 frs.; three parcels of compositions by Franz Liszt, 25, 50 and 
100 frs. each respectively ; a fugue by Litolff, 25 frs.; the auto- 
graphic MS. of Pergolese’s ** Stabat Mater Dolorosa,” from the 
collection of Leopold Mozart, and with the latter’s signature on 
the title-page, 105 frs., and a piece by Salieri, 50 frs. There 
was also a lot thus catalogued: ‘1. Lock of Spontini’s hair ; 
2. Lock of Cherubini’s hair, with, as a certificate of genuineness, 
an autographic letter, bearing the signature of Maurice Schles- 
inger, the music publisher.” This lot was knocked down for 
20 frs, 


recently was given 





THE 


PERSONALS. 


A Mopest Composer.—It is hardly possible to be 
more modest than the Italian composer Achille Graffigna, who 
has just finished composing three operas : “ La Buona Figlinola,” 
‘Il Matrimonio Segreto” and ‘‘ Il Barbiere,” using exactly the 
same libretti that have been written by Piccini, Cimarosa and 
Rossini respectively. 


PATTI’S MAIL.—A contemporary, in speaking about Mme. 
Patti’s mail, says: ‘‘ The mail of Mme. Patti, in Paris, is re- 
markable not only on account of its enormous size, but also on 
account of the queer things in it. About a dozen letters a week 
contain requests for her to become the godmother of babies just 
born, and also of babies who are expected. Among the pile of 
begging letters the most original so far is one from a dude, who 
sends his photograph as an irresistible plea for five hundred 
francs. In ten days the demands upon her—in person 4nd by 
letter—for stated sums of cash aggregated more than sixty thou- 
sand dollars.” 

GANASSETTE’S GONDOLA.—Ganassette, who was Richard 
Wagner's gondolier and the man in whose arms the master ex- 
pired, wants to sell the gondola in which he used to take out the 
master and his family. Ganassette is now valet to the Duke of 
Grazia; he is very fond of talking about Wagner and his last 
moments and also of showing the gondola which so often held the 
great man. However, Ganassette wants to retire from business 
and consequently would like to sell his gondola, in which purpose, 
no doubt, he will succeed with considerable pecuniary advantage. 

Mr. LANG’s VIEWS.—Mr. B. J. Lang, the eminent Bos- 
ton pianist, came cover to hear last Friday's performance of ‘* Die 
Meistersinger" at the Metropolitan and Saturday's matinee of 
“‘The Taming of the Shrew” at the Academy. Of the former 





performance he said that it was the best one of the ‘‘ Meister- 
singer ” he ever heard, and the latter he characterized as an ‘‘ ex- | 
ceedingly creditable performance.” Mr. Carl Faelten, with Mr. | 
Ernst Knabe, of Baltimore, also attended the ‘* Meistersinger ”’ 
performance. 

ANOTHER DEATH.—From Stuttgart comes the news of | 
the death of Max Seifriz, the court conductor, composer and | 
violinist, who died there on the 21st ult. He was born on Octo- 
ber 9, 1827, at Rottweil. He composed a symphony, an over- 
ture and incidental music to Schiller’s ‘‘ Maid of Orleans,” male | 
choruses and other works. 

AN UNUSUAL CAREER.—August Kindermann, the ex- 
cellent baritone of the Munich Court Opera, will in June next 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his début as an operatic | 
singer. Such a long and evenly successful artistic career as his | 
is very rare, 

CHARLES GOUNOD.—Charles Gounod has gone to Ant- 
werp to conduct in person the first performance there of his 
opera, ‘‘ Le Tribut de Zamora.” The part of Hermosa in it will 
be sung by Mile. Gabrielle Krauss, who created it at the Paris 
Grand Opera. M. Gounod has commenced the composition of a 
new oratorio on the subject of St. Francis d‘Assisi, the thirteenth 
century priest who preached to the birds. Let us hope the | 
melody of the birds will afford a fruitful text for the musical 





preaching of M. Gounod. 

Boscow!ITz's WINDFALL, — Frederick Boscowitz, the 
most restless of all pianists and piano-teachers, has left Chicago 
again, this time for the purpose of temporarily returning to the | 
Fatherland in order to take possession of an inheritance to which 
he suddenly has fallen heir. 

Not INDUCEMENT ENOUGH.—An American impresario 
is said to have offered Anton Rubinstein 100,000 rubles (about 
$75,000) for twenty concerts in the United States, but the great 
pianist has declined to cross the ocean again. 

AMERICAN SINGERS ABROAD.—Lucy H. Hooper, in her 
Paris letrer, has the following about American singers abroad, in the 
New York World: ‘‘ The beautiful young American prima donna, 
Miss Ella Russell, was recently in Paris. Having completed an 
engagement at Lisbon, she came to this city for a brief season of 





repose before starting to fulfil another one in Austria and Russia. | 
She is to sing in opera for light representations in Lemberg, 
where she has already been, and where she is an immense favor- 


‘ } 
Miss Russell was offered 


ite, after which she goes to Moscow. 
an engagement for ten representations of opera at Nice, to re- 
place Mme. Sembrich, who has not entirely regained her strength 
“after her recent confinement, but the earlier engagements of the 
young American singer prevented her from accepting it. She is 
a very lovely girl, a genuine blonde, with golden hair that owes 
none of its lustre to patent dyes, and a fresh, blooming complex- 
ion that is wholly guiltless of cosmetics. I have never heard her | 
in opera, but I am told that she possesses a fine soprano voice 
and a great amount of dramatic talent as well. 

**Of our other American prime donne Marie Durand is en- 
gaged to sing in Moscow in ‘Aida,’ ‘La Gioconda,’ &c. 
Mme. Rolla (Mrs. Rammelsberg, of Cincinnati,) has gone to 
Miss Ada Arthurs is singing in Carrara in ‘ La | 
Traviata.’ Miss Teresa Adams is still in Russia, as is also 
Marie Van Zandt. Miss Tifft, of Brooklyn, accompanied by | 
her mother, has gone to Nice. Her engagement for Spain has been 
cancelled, owing to the non-opening of the theatre on account 
of the death of the king. Miss Johnson, of Washington, sang | 
at a soirée musicale given by Mrs. Doremus in this city recently 
and was warmly applauded. Miss Seebas, of New York, has | 
made a great success at the Teatro Reggio, in Turin, in the ! 


Palermo. 


| orchestral number, 


|} and Mr. Charles S. Hildebrandt. 


| Weber, 


| on last Thursday afternoon, and was well attended. 


| ist, with whom he played the 





character of Mignon. Among the new vedas of the season 
for the lyric stage are Miss Sybil Sanderson, of San Francisco, 
who has entered the Conservatoire ; Miss Spaeder, of Brooklyn, 
who is studying under Mme. Marchesi, and Miss Stewart, of 
Boston, and Miss Burt, of Detroit, who are also numbered among 
the pupils of Mme. Marchesi. Miss Head, of Wisconsin, an 
extremely beautiful girl, with a rich, powerful voice, in- 
tends to devote herself to English opera, Mme. Marchesi 
great hopes upon her future, equally 
enthusiastic respecting Miss Groll, of Cincinnati, whose 
voice is a noble dramatic soprano, and who evinces 
unusual talent for her chosen career. Mr. E. B. Scovel, 
whose wife was formerly Miss Marcia Roosevelt, is study- 
ing under Signor Randegger, of London, in order to com- 
plete the vocal training which began seven years ago under Signor 
Belori, of Paris, was continued in Milan by Signor Lamperti, in 
Havre by Signor Spriglia, in Florence by Signor Sangiovanni, 
and in Rome and Venice by other signors scarcely less cele- 
brated. By the time his musical education is finished his voice 
ought to be a miracle of cultivation. Mme. Valda (Mrs. Ewen 
Cameron, formerly Miss Wheelock, of Boston) has retired from 
the stage, owing to an affection of the knee which threatens to 
prove very troublesome. 

* Miss Gertrude Griswold is achieving marked success in con- 
certs in London. She lately sang at the Brinsmead Orchestral 
Concerts, and was warmly commended by the leading English 
musical critics, and especially by him of the Atheneum, for her 
execution of the grand aria from Massenet’s ‘ Herodiade.’” 


HOME NEWS. 


> 


founds and is 





in “ La Traviata” in Boston Fri- 
day evening. 

——M. de Kontski will give a concert at Chickering Hall 
on the evening of January 20. 

The New York Choral Union gives its third concert 
on Friday evening at Lyric Hall. Signor La Villa and his pu- 
| pils will appear. 

Mrs. William H. Sherwood’s pianoforte recital oc- 


curs this afternoon at Steinway Hall at three o’clock. She will 


| have the assistance of Miss Villa Whitney White, soprano. 


——Jerome Hopkin’s “ Young Philharmonic” concerts, 
three of which have so far been given in Brooklyn, have proved 
so successful that he is going to try the same experiment in New 
York soon. 

A concert for the benefit of the Dry Goods Mutual 
Benefit Association will be given at Chickering Hall, Monday 
evening, January 25. Miss Ella Earl, Mrs. Anna Bulkley Hills, 
and Signor Orlandini will be the principal artists concerned. 

The Nevada Concert Company is doing very well, ac- 
cording to Signor de Vivo. So well, in fact, that he retains a 
financial interest in the tour, although he has left the company in 
order to assume the duty of piloting his illustrious compatriot, 
Salvini, to San Francisco. 

Raff's “ Im Walde” symphony will be the principal 
and Miss Duke, violinist, and Miss Carrie 
Goldsticker, mezzo soprano, are to be the soloists in Friday's 
public rehearsal and Saturday’s concert of the Symphony Society 


| of New York, at the Metropolitan Opera House. 


The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society gives its third 
concert this season on Saturday evening. It will be preceded by 
the usual public rehearsal on Friday afternoon. Mr. Paul Tid- 
den, pianist, is to make his American debut on both occasions, 
and Dvorak’s new symphony, No. 2, will be first among the 
orchestra’s numbers. 

An Associated Press despatch from Chicago says 
that the McCaul! Opera Company, now singing ‘‘ The Mikado” 
at the Chicago Opera_House, . has drawn an average of $1,500 at 
each of the eight performances of the week, making the receipts 


| for the first week of the engagement foot up $12,000. Manager 


Henderson said that the advance sales for this week indicate that 
there will be no diminution of patronage. 
At to-morrow’s Thomas Popular Matinee at the 
Academy of Music, the soloists will be Mrs. Blanche S. Barton 
The former will sing an 
and the latter will play Baz- 
” op. 15. Wagner, 
Hallen, Strauss and Meyerbeer are 


’ 


aria from Mozart’s ‘‘ Il Seraglio,’ 
zini’s violin solo, ‘‘ Allegro de Concert, 
Beethoven, Liszt, 
the authors of the orchestral selections. 

The last concert of the first series of the Chevalier 
de Kontski’s six pianoforte recitals was given at Chickering Hall 
The concert- 
giver had the assistance of Mme. Belle Cole, contralto; Mr. F. 
and Mr. Frederic Archer, the well-known organ- 
‘‘ Allegro’ from Hummel’s B minor 
concerto. De Kontski’s other numbers included some composi- 
tions of his own, of which a novelty in the shape of a character- 
istic study in C major, entitled ‘‘ Ladies’ Gossip,” was enthusi- 


Jameson, tenor, 


astically redemanded 
Beethoven, and Otto Fioersheim's ‘‘German March.” 


The testimonial concert tendered to the talented 
young pianist, Leopold Godowski, at Steinway Hall on last Sat- 
urday afternoon, was well attended by a very enthusiastic audi- 
ence. 
dered effectively Beethoven's ‘* Waldstein 


” sonata, Chopin’s 
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; furthermore, an Andante in D minor by | 


Mr. Godowski, who played even better than usual, ren-4 











: beatin asinine and Polonaise,” and the Liszt arrangement 
of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” He was re- 
ceived with much applause and was encored after each number. 
Mr. John F. Rhodes, the young and capable violinist, played 
Sarasate’s ‘‘ Zigennerweisen,” Ole Bull’s ‘* Mother’s Prayer,” 
and a ‘‘ Spanish Dance,” by Sarasate. He also was encored, and 
Miss Effie Stewart, a young lady with a pleasing mezzo-soprano 
voice, who rendered an aria from Gomez's “Il Guarany” and a 
song by Mattei, did not escape the same pleasing fate. 








A Supper in Honor of Herr Seidl. 
FTER the Philharmonic concert on Saturday 
evening the leading musical critics of the New York press 
adjourned to the Hoffman House, where they had arranged a 
supper in honor of Herr Anton Seidl, of the German Opera Com- 
pany. Herr Seidl has taken the whole town by storm by his 
magnificent conducting, and the object of this meeting was to 
celebrate his latest triumph—the most successful production of 
Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger,” and at the same time to express the 
sentiment that although the critical pen may be more powerful 
than the sword, its point is completely dulled in face of such ex- 
ecutive ability as Herr Seidl has shown. As the guest of the 
occasion has not been long enough in the country to have com- 
pletely mastered the English tongue, some speeches -were made 
in German by Herr Seidl; Mr. Hinrichs, of the American Opera 
Company ; Messrs. Frank Van der Stucken ; Max -Jagerhuber ; 
W. E. Heimendahl; H. T. Finck, and Otto. Floersheim. 
Speeches in English were made, among others, by Messrs. H. E. 
Krehbiel, who presided; Gustav Kobbé; E. Ju Levey; P. G. 
Hubert; I. E. Stevenson, and E. C. Stanton. Some very in- 
teresting news was announced. Mr. Stanton confirmed the re- 
ports that German opera would be continued for at least three 
more years at the Metropolitan Opera House, and that Herr 
Seidl’s contract was only awaiting his own signature. He also 
promised that next year New Yorkers shall hear the whole of the 
‘‘Nibelung Tetralogy.” A special toast was drunk to the hope 
expressed by Mr. Finck, that, in 1888 at the latest, a complete 
cycle of Wagner’s operas and music dramas would be given at 
the Metropolitan. 

Herr Seid] made some exceedingly interesting remarks, in the 
course of which he said that, although a Hungarian by birth, he 
was a German by musical education, and that he intended to de- 
vote his whole life to the interests of his master, Wagner’s, operas, 
and to the works of those masters whom Wagner especially ad- 
mired—Bach, Beethoven, and Weber. He expressed himself as 
very much pleased with the favorable reception accorded to Wag- 
ner’s art in New York, but not surprised, as he had -witnessed in 
Italy and Belgium an enthusiasm for this art equal, and, in some 
instances, even superior to that to be found in Germany. ‘* Rhein- 
gold,” he said, was more enthusiastically applauded in Italy than in 
Germany. Herr Seidl knows from Wagner's own lips, that after the 
Bayreuth festival in 1876 Wagner seriously thought of coming to 
this country, where he hoped to find the artistic encouragement 
and, at ‘the same time, pecuniary support which would enable him 
to realize his operatic plans on the grand scale conceived by him. 
Various circumstances, however, prevented him from coreying out 
this project. 

Herr Seidl, who has been asked by Frau Wagner to be one of 
the conductors at the Bayreuth festival next summer, also an- 
nounced that he intended to give this winter a grand concert in aid 
of that festival, which, in the interests of the good cause, he hoped 
would be attended by the lovers of Wagner's music in the city. 

The pleasant gathering did not disperse till one ‘of: the critics 


had sung 
* Hort, Ihr Leut’ und lasst euch sagen, 


Die Glocke hat zwei geschlagen !” 


One in New York. 
HE following inquiry has come to us from Brook- 
lyn, to which is appended our reply : 
Editors Musical Courier: 

Will you kindly inform me, either by letter or through- the 
columns of your paper, if we have a school of music in New 
York or Philadelphia equal to the New England, of Boston ; if 
any, where are such institutions situated? I remain, very re- 
spectfully, Joun H. DaKIN. 

[In answer to the above inquiry we will state that, as 
to the number of pupils instructed in one institution, 
there is not another music school in the United States 
that has so large an attendance as that of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston. 

As to quality, we believe that there is one institution 
in the city of New York which employs an. excellent 
staff of teachers and instructors and never advertises 
any names but those of musicians directly engaged by . 
the conservatory. We refer to Mr. Griswold’s New York/ 
Conservatory of Music. 

It is our impression, after having very recently made 
a study of the process in use at this school of music, that 
it is to-day ¢#e school where music is thoroughly and 
systematically taught in New York city. We know none 
like it in Philadelphia. —Ep1rors Musica CourRIER.| 














“Have you heard Miss Simpoen sing since’she returned 
from France?” ‘Several times.” ‘‘Do you think she has im- 
proved?” ‘* Very much.” “In what particular ~ She 
doesn’t sing as much as she used to.’ 
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GERMAN OPERA. 


HE week of German opera at the Metropolitan 
Opera House from last Wednesday to this day has been 
one of the most financially successful that the institution has so 
far seen. On Wednesday night ‘‘ Tannhiiuser” was repeated 
before a full house. The performance, for various reasons, was 
~ not a remarkable one; notably the substitution of Herr Lehmler 
for Herr Fischer in the part of the Zandgrave did not improve 
the cast, and as for Walter Damrosch’s conducting in the place 
of Herr Seidl, it would be too ridiculous even to think of a com- 
parison. But as this was his last appearance in New York as 
operatic conductor, at least for some time to come, we think that 
the least said the soonest mended. 

On Friday evening ‘‘The Meistersinger”’ was performed for 
the second time before an immense audience that filled every part 
of the house. Fine as was the performance on the first night, 
this one surpassed it. Herr Fischer was in much better voice 
and the important part of Hans Sachs was consequently much 
more effectively rendered. The quintet, as usual, brought forth 
a perfect storm of applatise, and applause, indeed, threatened to 
mar the continuity of the action several times during the evening 
by breaking out repeatedly. It was gratifying to see the audience 
show their appreciation of the part Herr Seidl took, as the most 
important factor of the performance, by especially showering 
their plaudits on him. 

In witnessing a performance of ‘‘ The Meistersinger ” one is 
forcibly reminded of that wonderful phase of Wagner’s genius, 
that while the unmistakable imprint of a powerful individuality is 
to be easily recognized in every bar of his music, yet in certain 
respzcts his works differ from each other so manifestly that they 
might almost be taken as the products of different composers. 
Each one seems to have been created in a different mood. 

Thus, speaking in a general way, ‘‘ Tannhiiuser ” shows the 
signs of a strong, healthy sensualism ; ‘‘ Lohengrin,” on the 
other hand, seems covered with a white, gauzy veil of mystical 
purity. ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” is, above all, weird and magical, 
even the passionate human love revealed in it cannot cast off the 
oppressive thraldom of the love-potion’s spell. ‘‘ Parsifal” is the 
musical embodiment of religious fervor—the dramatic representa- 
tion of earthly striving toward a celestial goal. 

In ‘‘ The Meistersinger,” as might be expected from the re- 
markable predominance of the key of C major, the prevailing 
musical impression conveyed is that of broad, honest strength— 
not unsuited to the self-dependent spirit of the worthy burghers 
whose life is represented. If space allowed it would be interest- 
ing also to point out the corresponding predominance of certain 
keys in each work of the master’s; but here again, as in the 
attempt made in the last number to analyze the thematic organism 
of ‘‘ The Meistersinger,” we must not fill purely critical columns 
with what belongs more properly to the art of the essayist. 

What with a well-filled house at the Saturday matinee repetition 
of ** The Queen of Sheba,” which calls for no further comment, 
and last Monday night’s densely crowded third performance of 
‘‘The Meistersinger,” our initial remark about the financial suc- 
cess of the past week is amply borne out. 

To-night ‘‘ Die Walktire,” newly rehearsed, will be given un- 
der Herr Seidl’s conductorship, on Friday night ‘‘ The Queen of 
Sheba ” will be repeated, and Saturday will witness the first mati- 
nee performance of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger.” 


AMERICAN OPERA. 








HE “American opera,” or, if you prefer it, “ opera 
sung by Americans,” or, as the real title ought to be, ‘‘ Ger- 
man Opera sung in English,” was the medium of the repetition 
on last Wednesday night and Saturday afternoon of Goetz’s 
charming opera, ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew.” Full particulars 
about the work were given in our last week’s issue, and as the 
two performances did not materially deviate from the one of the 
opening night, it is not necessary to speak about them again in 
detail, but we must not forget to mention the fact that 
at the repetitions the ensemble improved so materially that now 
it must be called absolutely perfect. Miss Pauline L’ Allemand 
still continues to be the bright particular star of the performance, 
and her Katharine is a spirited representation charmingly sung. 
On Friday night Gluck’s opera ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice” was 
given for the first time in this country before a very large and ex- 
ceedingly enthusiastic audience. The work dates from Gluck’s 
career in Vienna, where it was first produced in Italian (1762). It 
was the first work in which he broke with tradition. But ke felt 
his way very judiciously ; for while it asserts the principle of a 
compact dramatic framework, it retains many features of the 
Italian style. The overture is one of very modest pretensions ; 
but the obsequies in the first act, with Orpheus as the chief 
mourner ; the famous ‘‘ No” chorus of the Furies ; the entreaties 
of Orpheus, and his entrance into the region of the happy spirits, 
are scenes of intense dramatic and lyric interest : so much so that, 
the action coming virtually to a close in the second act, the inter- 
est in the third is hardly sustained. The action rests mainly 
upon Orpheus and the chorus, for Zurydice and Amor are sub- 
ordinate parts and it is this very simplicity which makes an ade- 
quate rendering of the opera so difficult. A Greek chorus on a 
modern stage always has a narrow escape from a burlesque ; and 
hence it is that ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice” is perhaps quite as 
telling in the concert-room as on the boards. What caused an 
admirable difference between two such performances was that at 
the Academy the opera had been endowed with perfectly magnifi- 





cent scenery and the attention the stage-management had paid to 
the grand and sumptuous performances of the fine ballets with 
which Gluck has decked his opera so as to relieve the monotony | 
of the action. These ballets, of which the one at the close of the | 
opera is the most extended, if not musically the finest, were pan 
lently danced by Mmes. de Gillert, Carrozzi, Vio, Marchal, Carra, | 
Falugi, Coralli and the pupils of the American School of Opera, 
whose teacher, ballet-master Bibeyran, had skillfully arranged the 
entire ballets. 

Of the three characters in the opera none requires male repre- 
sentation, for Orpheus curiously enough was written by Gluck 
for an alto voice. It was very well sung and acted by Mme. 
Helene Hastreiter, who proved herself possessed of a fine and 
well-trained contralto voice of agreeable timbre, and who sings 
throughout like a true artist. Miss Emma Juch looked and sang 
the fair Zurydice alike charmingly and she came in for an equal 
share of the profuse applause and still more profuse flowers that 
were showered on the stage at various occasions during the entire 
evening. Miss Minnie Dilthey sang the two addressesof the little 
God of Love very nicely and a prettier-looking little Amor can 
hardly be imagined. With the chorus and orchestra doing their 
duty nobly under Mr, Thomas's safe and inspiring guidance, it 
cannot be wondered at that the performance, as a whole, was a 
great and pronounced success, and we hope that it will continue 
to draw good houses, 

On Monday night the company gave their first Brooklyn per- 
formance at the Academy of Music across the river. ‘‘ The 
Taming of the Shrew” was performed before a large audience. 
To-night ‘‘Orpheus and Eurydice” will be -given for the second 
time here, on Friday night “ The Taming of the Shrew” 
will be repeated, and at the Saturday matinee ‘‘ Orpheus and 
Eurydice” will again be rendered. 








Philharmonic Society Concert. 
HB third public rehearsal and concert of this 
season of the Philharmonic Society were given at the Acad- 
emy of Music on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening respec- 
tively, and both were, as usual, exceedingly well attended. 

The program opened with Gluck’s massive classical overture 
to “Iphigenia in Aulis,” with the Wagnerian ending, about 
which caudal appendix Schumann used to say that ‘* Wagner 
added to Gluck, while Gluck, had he been editing Wagner, would 
probably have taken away.” The overture was very finely and 
precisely played by the magnificent orchestra, but Theodore 
Thomas, who seemed to be in one of his slow moods on this oc- 
casion, rather dragged the tempo. He did the same thing in the 
first movement of the eternally beautiful and fresh little sym- 
phony in E fiat by Haydn (No. 3 in Breitkopf & Hiirtel’s edi- 
tion). Otherwise this sprightly, dainty and richly invented work 
was rendered with absolute technical perfection, and especially 
the fine slow movement in G was played admirably. 

The soloist of this concert was Mr. Carl Faelten, the well- 
known pianist, formerly of the Peabody Conservatory of Music 
at Baltimore, and lately first professor of the piano at the New 
England Conservatory of Music, of Boston. He is an excellent 
and most thorough artist, who has been heard to advantage in 
New York before, and who last Friday and Saturday gained for 
himself renewed favor with one of the finest musical audiences 
that America can boast of. He rendered the loveliest of all 
pianoforte concertos ever written—the one by Robert Schumann 
—and he succeeded very well in depicting the deep poetical feeling 
underlying the entire first and slow movement of this noble work. 
In the last movement, however, which certainly was played very 
well, we should have preferred a little more dash, warmth and 
chevaleresqgue conception. It was taken somewhat too slowly 
also. On the whole, however, the performance was a highly 
creditable and satisfactory one, and the rich applause that greeted 
Mr. Faelten at the end of the concerto and his double hearty 
recall were decidedly deserved. 

The last number of the program was the novelty of the 
evening, Dvordk’s new second symphony in D minor, op. 70, 
written last year for the London Philharggonic Society. Whether 
Dvorak thought anything good enough for that venerable body, 
or whether his inspiration is already giving out, we do not know ; 
but one thing is certain, that there is very little thematic inven- 
tion displayed throughout the entire work, with the exception 
perhaps of the scherzo, and the material in that is not exactly 
original. As a piece of symphonic writing, however, the work 
is highly interesting to the musician from the beginning to the 
end. The novel rhythmic and harmonic devices, the gorgeous 
orchestral coloring, mostly of dark and dramatic nature, the 
splendid energy developed throughout the entire symphony, are of 
more than common interest to the musically educated listener. 
To the public at large, however, it must ever prove, as it did on 
this occasion, a rather tiresome and sombre piece of writing. 
The work was grandly played by the orchestra, in spite of its 
tremendous technical difficulties. 











Thomas Popular Concert. 

FTER a few gentle hints on the part of THE | 
MusIcAL CourIER the programs for the Thomas Popular | 
Concerts and Matinees have of late been considerably improved | 
and the one at the tenth concert of Tuesday night, the 5th inst., | 
was oertainly so satisfactory and varied a constellation of thor- 
oughly interesting music that even the most fastidious could not 
have found fault with it. It seemed also to be immensely en- 
joyed bythe large and fashionable audience that is wont to 
gather at the Academy on these occasions, and in two cases, 
‘* Siegfried’s Rhine Journey,” from Wagner's ‘‘ Die Gétterdim- 


| American composers. 


merung,” and Liszt’s second Hungarian rhapsody in the Miiller- 
Berghaus instrumentation, the audience enthusiastically insisted 
on a da capo, which Mr. Thomas graciously vouchsafed them. 
There is no question that the demand was a genuine and well- 
deserved one, for we never heard the fine Thomas orchestra play 
more brilliantly than they did on this occasion. The other num- 
bers they interpreted were Brahms’s ‘‘ Academic’ overture in C, 
the exquisitely beautiful two middle movements from Raff's sym- 
phony, ‘‘ Im Walde,” a rather tame suite in G for string orchestra 
in imitation of the old style by Grieg, and the bright and tuneful 
ballet music to ‘‘ Sylvia,” by Delibes. 

The soloigt of the evening was Mr. Myron W. Whitney, who 
sang Beethoven’s ‘‘In Questa Tomba” and an aria from 
Hindel’s ‘‘ Acis and Galatea.” His formerly very fine bass voice 
shows signs of wear, but he still uses it with artistic skill and he 
was received with favor. 








Thomas Popular Matinee. 
HE audience at last Thursday's tenth Thomas 
Popular Matinee was large as it was select and enthusias- 
tic. The following excellent program was discussed on this oc- 
casion : 


Overture—“ Ruy Blas” 
Andante—‘ Symphony in C, No. 9 
Aria—** Clemenza de Tito” 


odie Mendeissoha 


I, Festival procession. II. Bridalsong. III. Dance. IV. Notturno. 


Solo for clarinet—a. Romanza. 6. Alla Polacca 
Mr. J. Schreurs, 
Scena and Aria—** O Prétres de Baal (** Prophet "’)............ «- Meyerbeer 
Mme. Carolina Zeiss. 
Bal sctne—Dramatic Symphony, ** Romeo and Juliet,”’ op, 17 
That the performances of the orchestra were excellent goes 
without saying. notably pleasing being the ‘‘ Wedding Music,” 
by Jensen, every movement of which was heartily applauded. 
The clever orchestration of this work, originally written as a 
pianoforte piece for four hands, is by Reinhold Becker. Mr. J. 
Schreurs proved himself, as he has often showa inthe orchestra 
before, a clarinetist with remarkably fine and evenly-developed 
technic, and he was received with marked favor. Not so much 
can be said of Mme. Carolina Zeiss, whose voice is more than a 
trifle fass¢e and whose style of delivery is, to say the least, some- 
what extravagant. 








Philharmonic Club Soiree. 
HE second of this year's series of chamber-music 
soirees given by the Philharmonic Club occurred at Chicker 

ing Hall on Tuesday night, the 5th inst., and was very well at- 
tended. The program was one of unusual interest and its per- 
formance a very satisfactory one. Saint-Saéns’s fine piano trio 
in F major, op. 18, opened the concert with Mrs. Richard Arnold 
at the piano. The lady again proved herself a chamber-music 
player of such excellent qualities and musical gifts that it is mach 
to be regretted that her numerous pupils prevent her from ap- 
pearing in public more often. The other soloist of the evening 
was Mrs. Blanche Stone Barton, a lady of fine stage presence and 
the possessor of a beautiful, well-trained soprano voice, who con- 
tributed to the program Mozart's aria, ‘‘Non mi dir,” from 
“* Don Giovanni,” and Rossini’s aria, “ Una voce poco fa,” from 
‘Il Barbiere.” The lady was exceedingly well received by the 
public and was, of course, encored. The other selections at this 
soiree were Bach’s highly interesting suite in B minor for flute, 
two violins, viola, violoncello, contrabass and pianoforte, which 
was very well played by the Philharmonic Club, and Beethoven's 
welfth string quartet, op. 127, in E flat, the first one of the 
celebrated last five quartets and one exceedingly difficult to per- 
form. Considering the difficulties of the work, the gentlemen of 
the string quartet may be said to have rendered it satisfactorily. 








——tThe dates of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club for the 
next two weeks are as follows: Washington, D. C., 13th; Mc- 
Keesport, Pa., 14; Marietta, Ohio, 15; Seweekly, Pa., 16; 
Wheeling, W. Va., 18; Greensburg Pa., 19 ; Skattauing, 20 ; 
Washington, Pa., 21; Youngstown, Ohio, 22; Salem, Ohio, 23; 
Wooster, Ohio, 26; Massillion, 27; Cleveland (return engage- 


ment), 28, and Oberlin, 29. 
——__ > _—_——- 


At the “American” concerts to be given under the 
auspices of Mr. Calixa Lavallee, in Boston, compositions will be 
performed by Dudley Buck, William Mason, Wilson G. Smith, 
Arthur Foote, Louis Maas, Frederic Grant Gleason, Milo Beme- 
dict, George W. Chadwick, J. K. Paine, Wm. H. Sherwood, 
Otto Floersheim and others. Mr. Lavallee will piay for the first 
time a piano and cello sonata (MS.) of his own. The series will 
be highly interesting and will no doubt give the hearers the very 
best opportunity yet afforded to listen to the productions of 


_——— 


The directors of the Academy of Music, Baltimore, 
had a meeting last Wednesday, at which they passed the follow- 
ing resolution : 

Whereas, Mr. S. W. Fort having forfeited the comfidence of the Board of 
| Directors of the Academy of Music, be it 


Resolved, That he is hereby discharged from his pesition as manager of 
the Academy of Music, and that Mr, Henry J. Conway be, and he is hereby 


| appointed manager in his stead, and that he be at once placed in control of 


the property of the corporation. 

Mr. Fort subsequently sent in his resignation, but it was re- 
fused by the directors. He has joined the Albaugh interests in 
Baltimore and Washington. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











Music in Detroit. 
Detroit, December 31. 

ITH the last day of the year, as the pulsations of the 

rapidly waning hour are growing weaker and weaker, I must not 

fail to record the musical doings here in December; if not numerous, they 
were at least of a character to attract attention from our local critics, who, 
strange as it may seem, are, with one or two exceptions, so learned that 
nothing local is good, unless it has the stamp of approval from foreign sur- 
roundings. On December 1 Mr. de Zielinski gave his first chamber concert 
at Phoenix Hall before a large and very fashionable audience, He was as- 
sisted by Mr. Vet Senior, Mr. Hugo Bloquelle (violins); Mr. Emil Speil (viola), 
and Mr. Charles Heydler, of the Buffalo Philharmonic Quartet (violon- 
cello). Miss Ida Sweenie, a young débutante, sang with delicious freshness 
and appreciation of words and music Salvator Rosa's ‘* Vado ben spesso,”’ and 
Edith's aria from Balfe's ** Talismano,”’ the latter selection not quite as suc- 
cessfully, displaying, however, a fine sympathetic voice, well placed and used 
with much skill, which further assiduous study will no doubt improve greatly. 
The ensemble numbers were Mozart's piano quartet No, 4, Grimaldi’s trio in 
D minor, and Goury's pianoforte quintet, op. 24, all three played with a deep 
appreciation of the composers’ ideas and with a verve that was refreshing ; 
much is anticipated from the gentlemen associated in these concerts, for only 
long, continuous ensemble practice can produce delightfully harmonious re- 


sults 

On December 22, the Schultz Quartet party inaugurated their series of 
seven chamber concerts at Fraternity Hall before a very appreciative 
audience, The vocalist was Miss Scroggs, who contributed a number of de- 
lightful Lieder, while Mr. Shippe, a new comer, won for his excellent reading 
of Servais’s difficult ‘*‘ Souvenir de Spa’’ the foremost position among our 
violoncellists, and it will not be long before the gentleman will be severely 
taxed for time ; the ensemble playing of the quartet in selections from Mozarts 
and Raff was very smooth and enjoyable. 

Mr. and Mrs, Buck, new comers also, gave their first musical evening at 
Phoenix Hall, December 21, before a large audience. The program wasa 
very unhealthy mixture of classic, popular and comic, evidently gotten up 
to blend as many elements as possible in order to create a strong drawing 
power ; the effort was unnecessary, as everyone wanted to hear Mr. Buck, 
who is a good singer and a clever artist. 
of Bath," occupied the second part of the program, and was participated 
Buck (Gilbert), Mrs. Buck (Curlew), Miss Mulliken (Gertrude), 
Suckert (Sy/ 
add to his glory. Mr. Edgar Buck, who advertises himself as a recent arri- 
val from London, a friend of Garcia, &c., is musical director of the Lafay- 
ette Avenue Baptist Church, and has already surrounded himself with a 


ber 
in by Mr 
and a Mr ester), whose singing out of time and tune did not 
4 


very promising class of vocal students. 
The week beginning December 14, Pyke’s New York Opera Company 
The Mikado 


was turned into a hideous nightmare by Miss Grace Atherton, 


played " with fair success, for, with the exception of Xa/isha, 
which part 
the other parts were quite well taken, and the ensemble numbers were ex- 
eptionally well done 

English Opera Company, which plays in London, Can., 
1sth and 16th, ** The 
“The Mikado.” The company 


seventy voices, chorus and soloists, including such of our 


The Detroit 


January 7 and 8, and here on the r4th, Pirates of 


Penzance,’ will give during Eastertide 
i] imbers about 
prominent artists as Miss Forsyth (soprano at the Central M. E. Church), 
Miss Cross (contralto at the Woodward-Av 
Loyal Burfum, Mr, Ed, Gregory, Mr. O. DeSale, &c. 


Christmas music at the various churches is said to have been rather tame, 


Congregational Church), Mr. 


excepting perhaps at St. Paul's, Episcopal, and St. Aloysius, Roman Catholic, 
vices connoisseurs speak highly 


in St 


ot wh 1 ser 


Mixs Emma Thursby, who sane Louis last Tuesday, will receive 


Offenbach’s stupidity, ** The Bar- | 





calls to-morrow evening with Mrs. Mathewson, of Fremont-st., where many 
of our local artists gather often at the bidding of the charming hostess. 
With a happy New Year to all that are ** on the list.” Ko Ko. 








Louisville Leaves 
Louisvi_Le, December 30. 

OR the past two weeks our growing city would compare 

favorably with your great metropolis both,in business and musical 

entertainments. Notable among the musicales of this month was that of D, 

H. Baldwin & Co., given in their piano-rooms on the evening of the gth 

inst. Our gifted pianist, Mr. William Frese, was heard for the second time 

in public since his return from Europe. He and Mr. Ernest Zoeller, another 

one of our best musicians, opened the program with a duet for two pianos by 

Deprosse. By far the most exquisitely rendered number of the evening was 
Chopin's charming rondo, op. 73. 

At the conclusion of the program Saint Saéns’s variations on a Beethoven 
theme were played by these two gentlemen. 

Mr. Henry Burck played several violin solos with his usual skill and expres- 
sion and a trio in conjunction with Mr. Frese at the piano and Mr. Herman 
Burck’ celloist. Miss Rosa Green and Mrs. A. A. Van Buren entertained the 
audience with vocal solos and both ladies had to respond to encores. 

The Evansville Liederkranz Society sang ‘* Der Freischiitz’’ ‘at Lieder- 
kranz Hall, on the evening of the 14th, to a large and appreciative audience. 
The performance was directed by Prof. Wilhelm Junck. This is a very diffi- 
cult opera for amateurs, but they showed their ability by rendering it very 
smoothly. The female chorus was particularly good. 

The Church of the Messiah gave a series of delightful entertainments, 
commencing Tuesday, December 16, with an organ recital by Mr. Wm, H. 
Clarck, of Indianapolis. 

The “Storm Fantasie,’”’ by Clarck, was, musically considered, the best fea- 
ture of the entertainment, and proved Mr. Clarck's ability as a great or- 
ganist. 

The Boston Ideal Company played to full houses at McCauley’s last 
week, This company is very popular here and is always well received. 

Mr. Wm. Frese, assisted by Mrs. Friedenheimer, gave an organ recital at 
the Warren Memorial Church on the evening of the 29th. The program was 
unusually good and was of the highest order. 


Cincinnati Scintillations. 
Cincinnati, December 30 

N accordance with its time-honored custom, the May Festival 
Chorus gave its regular annual performance of Hiindel’s dratorio of 

** The Messiah’’ at Music Hall on the night of December 26. The audience 
numbered close to four thousand, and as this is the seventh annua! perform- 
ance of “* The Messiah”’ by the chorus, the public is becoming somewhat 
familiar with the work and hence rather discriminating in its applause. The 
chorus of 650 did their work in afar better manner than they ever did be- 
fore, notwithstanding that they had very few special rehearsals, The ex- 
pression and shading of the chorus at times was superb, and clearly demon- 
strated that the conductor, Mr. Mees, has the singers well inhand. The 
accompaniment was the Philharmonic Orchestra and the “big organ,’ 
played by Mr. Louis Ehrgott, but it must be acknowledged that at times 
both were uneven and rough. The soloists were Miss Henson, soprano ; 
Miss Rollwagen, alto; Mr. Toedt, tenor; Mr. Babcock, bass. A soloist 
’ or success in ‘* The Messiah” is 


’ 


who cannot make any kind of a “* hit’ 
indeed a poor one; but one can make a success in a small part of it and yet 
fail of sustaining it throughout, This is what these soloists did, with the 
probable exception of Mr. Toedt. Mr. Babcock displayed a magnificent 
bass voice, with a tendency, however, to sharpen occasionally, and though he 





was received with great favor by the audience, yet ig that test solo ‘** Why 
do the heathen rage’’ he did not hold up, and some of the runs were very 
badly blurred and broken. Miss Rollwagen was justly received wit: great 
favor, but at times sang very flat. Miss Henson displayed a very sweet, 
clear and charming yoice, but one much better suited to opera or concert use 
than to oratorio. The tremolo in her singing was also offensive at times. 
Taken as a whole, however, the performance was about the best we have 
had of this work, and will prove a splendid advertisement to the large audi- 
ence of the Festival to be given by the chorus in May next. 

The College of Music, under President Neff, is still taking on new life. 
The engagement of Mr. B, W. Foley, for the purpose of reorganizing the 
college choir and other choral work, was mentioned in a previous letter. 
There has since been another valuable acquisition to the corps of teachers in 
the person of Mr. Broekhoven, whose biography appeared in THe Musica 
Courier of December 15. This isan appointment that does honor both to 
Mr. Broekhoven and the college. Through the push and energy of Presi- 
dent Neff, twenty-four free scholarships have been endowed, embracing in- 
struction in voice, piano, violin, violoncello, cornet, horn, clarionet, bassoon, 
oboe and flute. The aggreg t of end from these is $12,000. 

At the next Philharmonic Concert, Fursch-Madi will be the soloist, and 
at the following one young Michael Banner will play, 

The Yale College Glee Club give a concert at the Odeon to-morrow night. 

Pieo Major. 





Music in Fort Wayne. 

Fort Wayne, Ind,, December 29. 
HE second in the course of four chamber concerts given 
under the management of Miss Minnie Anderson was given by Miss 
Julia L. Caruthers last evening at the Masonic Temple. Miss Caruthers is 
a pupil of Mr. C. B. Cady, of Ann Arbor, and a great credit to her teacher. 
Her technic is very fine, but her strongest point is her wonderfulfability to in- 
terpret the author’s meaning. Although Miss Caruthers is but eighteen, she 
seems to have a better intellectual understanding of what she plays than any 
pianist we have heard, with, perhaps, one or two exceptions. She played 

her entire program without notes, 

The vocal numbers were sung by Miss Clara Kenower, who should be ad- 
vised by some kind friend not to attempt that which she has neither voice 

nor art to interpret. W. F. H. 








——Mr. W. Edward Heimendahl, formerly associate 
conductor of the Liederkranz of this city, will probably be the 
next conductor of the Germania Maennerchor of Baltimore, to 
take the place of the late Hermann Hammer, We congratulate 
the Germania Maennerchor on its selection of this gentleman, 
and Baltimore must also be congratulated on the accession of so 
excellent a musician to its citizens. 


> —— 


-—-Miss Ida Steinbgrebe gave a successful soiree musicale at 
the warerooms of the Whitney & Holmes Organ Company, 
Quincy, IIl., last Thursday evening. She played the Herselt 
concerto, the orchestral accompaniment arranged for second piano 
being played by Miss Elise Steinwedell. Miss Lizzie Gallaher 
sang several solos, and Miss Rehbein and Mr. Knittel and Mr. 
Nelke assisted in what may be termed a successful musical even- 


ing, 
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New Orleans Exposition. 
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REPORT: 


“The QUALITY of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by its POWER and 
BRILLIANCY, the SINGING qualities of the instrument, the TOUCH even through- 
out, the CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and PERFECTION of 


WORKMANSHIP.” 
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Professional Cards. 


AUGUST A. WOLFF, 

Violin, 
883 Park (Fourth) Avenue, 
MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritope, Concert, Oratorio and Opera, Vocal Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 80th & 81st sts., New York, 








JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
York. 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 
Address Geo. W. OLBY, 23 East igth Street; or 
residence, 137 West 4gth Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, | 


No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 


Me. L. CAPPIANI, 





Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York, | 





PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio, | 





Miss KATE BENSBERG, 
Soprano, 
Concerts, ‘-ratorio and Opera. Address L. M. 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union Square, New York. 


MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 
Concert Pianist, Accompanfst and Teacher. 
405 Lexingt. a Avenue, New York. 


VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 
Dealer in Fine Violins. Italian, French, German 
and other makers. 
Address, 365 Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York, 


ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 


Instruction in Music in all of its branches. Or- 
nist of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
ifth Avenue, Address Wm. A. Ponp & Co., 25 

Union Square, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GI#ASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical T' eory given by 
‘correspondence, 

Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 


Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 


Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
292 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts, 
‘The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs. Belle Cole. Gro. Co.sy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York. 


THE ART OF SINGING. 

Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI. 
A limited number of pupils wanted. Address 107 E. 
roth Street. 























Coacert and Oratorio. | 


MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction. 
Care of Wm. Knape & Co., 


112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


MISS LAURA B. PHELPS, 
SOLO VIOLINIST. 

‘* Miss Phelps possesses a fine technique, beautiful 
tone ; indeed, all the qualities demanded of the vir- 
tuoso combined with youthful grace. 

“OVIDE MUSIN.” 


Address, 24 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. W. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York, 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musicat CsuRigk, 25 
East r4th Street, New York. 


MISS ANNIE E. BEERE, 


Concert Contralto. Address Musicat Courier 
Office, 25 E. 14th Street, New York. 








| JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
| A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 

PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 
| Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr..G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & Co. Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 


—_—_—|MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 


| Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
| mE r4th Street. Room 8. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

2s Union Square, New York. 


DILLER’S BAND, 


* Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
Stri Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
Office, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor, Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. r4th Street. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Kullak’s Academy of Music, and Béttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY HALL, 

New York. 




















ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 
Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street). 


Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 


Concert AND Oratorio SINGER, 
Address 129 W. 42d Street, City. 








M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band ; also Solo Flageolet. 
Open for concert e agements. Address, Office 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., New York. 








MME. MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 

‘ TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR, 
Residence: 109 East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 
and Irving Place, New York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 
tors: William Mason, New York ; Oscar ga Raval 
High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. William 
aang of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

or terms apply at the above address. 








FREDERICK AND ANNA 
CLARK-STEINIGER 


Have recently arrived from Berlin, Germany, and 
are prepared to receive pupils for instruction in their 
new system of oforte Playing. This system 
which was well received and extensively publishe 

in Berlin, greatly lightens labor for the student and 
pianist, insures health and rapidly develops control of 
all the artistic powers. Aco’ personally or by letter 
at 24 Clinton St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


MISS DORA BECKER, 
Concert-Violiniste. Address care of Gzorce W. 
Coxsy, 23 E. 14th st., New York, 





C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








THEODORE SUTRO, 


Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 








DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 


40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German lan e. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 
at teacher’s or at pupil’s residence. 














im SALE.—A FINE, OLD, GENUINE 


Italian Violin for sale at the office of Tue Mv- 


SICAL Courier, 25 East r4th Street, New York. 





)? Se SALE.—FULL ORCHESTRAL SCORE 
(beautifully bound, entirely new) of Wagner’s 
“Flying Dutchman.” Apply at the office of Tue 


Musica Courter, 25 East 14th Street, New York. 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
National Association. 


SE 


-TREAS. : 
THEODORE PRESSER, 


1004 Walnut St., 


PRESIDENT : 
A. A. STANLEY, 
10 Pallas St., 


PHILADELPHIA 


Provipence, R. I. 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 


June 30, July 1 and 2, 1886, 


TREMONT TEMPLE, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For copies of Report, Circulars and other desired in 


formation, address the Secretary. 





[VERS «PON 
PIANOS 


—UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 


Rlegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


WAREROOMS: 181 & 182 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Factories: Albany and Main Sts., Cambridgeport. 





Promptitude, 
Accuracy. 


1p 


ce WOOD PR» 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Fair Dealing, 
Full Count. 


SS} 


Proprietor, 


PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 


a 


also Second Degree of Merit. 


two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 





TION, 1881—Highest Award. 


-—____— 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 
Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTION — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
| Cincinnati Inpustriat Exposrrion, 
MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 

1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 


ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotton Expost- | 
| Catcuttra Exuisition, 1883—Silver Medal. 
| 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 


First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 

Gold and two Silver Medals. 

1881- 
1882—Highest Award. 

New ZgALAND INTERNATIONAL EXH!BITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 


Apevaiwe Exuisrtion, 1881 — Two Special | 
' 
| 
| 

Highest Awards, | 


— — — ———$— ————sje 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 


at moderate rates for good work. 


Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 


by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 
pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 


Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





THE YORK COTTAGE ORGANS. 


Manufactured 


—— DEALERS, 1T WILL PAY YOU TO HANDLE THEM.—— 


by THE WEAVER ORCAN AND FIANO CO., York, Pa. 





Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 


CONTRALTO, 


Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 


BASS-BARITONE, 


Graduate ot the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
1ght and 2oth Streets. 





FOR SALE.: 
A fine collection of old Italian Violins; also 
Tourte, Villaume and Voirin Bows, recently brought 
from Europe, for sale. Apply after 3 p. Mm. at 
No: 425 East 52d street, New York. 
JOSEPH DE BONA. 
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EVERAL music trade and musical people seem to 
have become involved in the developments of the 

now celebrated Lancaster Bank robbery. Young Dr. 
Everett M. Nelson, who was taken in custody at Rut- 
land, Vt., for complicity, has been a resident of Lowell, 
Mass., since 1872 and his wife is a daughter of Eben 
Tourgee, director of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, Boston, and it is reported that among the hid- 
den treasure now unearthed were found $13,000 worth 
of piano and organ leases which had been hypothecated 
by a prosperous Lowell piano and organ dealer, who 
had dealings with McNeill, the runaway bank president. 


AST week's imports and exports of musical instru- 
L ments, as will be seen in our official list, offer on 
the export side a curious sight. A quiet and steady 
organ export trade is going on and most of us do not 
know who are the shippers or the buyers, 

To the Dutch West Indies one organ was shipped, and 
to Bremen a cheap one. Amsterdam will receive four 
organs that were shipped last week, valued at $326, 
while Liverpool will receive on its docks 38 organs 
shipped last week, which are put down as worth $2,325. 
Three organs, valued at $275, go to Newcastle, and 
three, valued at $225, go to London. Way off to New 
Zealand 23 organs were shipped, valued at $2,265, and 
to Glasgow 10 went, valued at $520. The British West 
Indies take one at $34, and Uruguay four for $40. 
What make are these last four anyhow? Chili took 
two pianos for $1,200, and the United States of Colom- 
bia also took two for $961. The prices charged for the 
pianos are good, especially if at wholesale. Altogether 
nearly $12,000 worth of musical material was exported 


in that time. 





MORE TAFFY. 
—- oO 
AST week we congratulated the Chicago /ndicator 
upon its really magnificent Christmas number and 


took occasion, recognizing that remarkably handsome 


paper, to state that we were opposed to such papers 
because every advertiser gets the same amount or kind 


of “taffy” and no absolute benefit. It is impossible for 
an editor to avoid mistakes in a special nymber of such 
dimensions. We passed through that tantalizing experi- 
ment once, and decided then never to repeat it. In 
order to prove to Brother Fox that our premise was 
we quoted some “taffy” given to the action 
makers. He calls our attention now to the sour grapes 
story. But, been there before” (excuse 
the slang, but the sour grapes induced it), Brother Fox 
should have passed such a thought and given us credit 
We meant what we said then, and 
will prove it No reference will be made to what 
the advertisers say of themselves; we will only look at 
the “taffy” purveyed at wholesale by Brother Fox on 
that now memorable occasion. 
The first house we strike in a promiscuous examina- 
tion Of the big issue, is Boardman & Gray. Let us see: 
Prominent position among the patriots of the in- 
dustry. (Patriots is very good.) Excellent 


Sold extensively in foreign lands. 
Testimonials of a high order from 
in fame. 


correct 


as we have “ 


for a little sincerity. 
now. 


pianos 
(Good, too.) 
American and foreign artists high 
(Good.) 
Every improvement of ac- 
Special patents peculiar to 
selected material. 
Hundreds of 
Upright pianos 
artistic designs. 
Very artistic in- 


Znterprising firm. 

knowledged merit. 
Carefully 
elegance. 


their pianos. 
Beauty and artistic 
testimonials and high honors. 
a marvel of beauty. Latest 
Three-stringed throughout, 


| 
struments 


Benwninc & Son. 


Had the remarks about Behning & Son been. printed 
in a small paper and not in an issue where the same 
things are said of other and, we may say, low-grade 
pianos, they would have benefited Behning & Son. As 
they are they cannot do them any good. Let us proceed: 


Honestly made pianos of a high order of musical 
No effort or expense spared to keep 
pace with trade. Employ only competent arti- 
sans. Only first-class material used. Up- 
| rights elegant in design of case. Manufacture 


merit. 


es & Hotmstrom. 
a really good piano, durable and excellent. 

| Five-years’ warrantee. 
Here is another firm with a five-year warranty. It 
will be noticed that while it is a five-years’ warrantee 
with James & Holmstrom, it is with R. M. Bent & Co.a 





five-years’ warranty. But, as we said before, in such 


big special issues mistakes will creep in and that is one 
reason we do not care for the big issues—-the bigger they 
are the bigger the mistakes. Now, let us see what 
“taffy” Bent gets: 
{ Modest firm ; excellent piano; good trade. Ail the 
Bent pianos have the new scale and also ‘“* three- 
stringed full agraffe."’ (We’ll have to go to the fac- 
tory and look at that. An empty three-stringed 
agraffe 1s bad, but a fuli one—that will never-do.) 
The musical qualities of the Bent piano are good 
and mechanical construction first-class, The firm 
\ is reliable and their warranty covers five years. 

We are sure that Mr. Bent does not believe that such 
“taffy” does him the slightest good, mingled as it is 
with all the other “taffy.” But let us look about and 
see if there are any more of those three-stringed full 
agraffes anywhere to be found. Yes, the Gabler pianos 
have a “ patent agraffe arrangement,” but it is not full. 
We looked for agraffe arrangements in the organ de- 
scriptions, but were astonished not to find any. How- 
ever, everyone will admit that our suspicions were justi- 
fiable, as such blunders creep into big issues. 

Let us see what kind of “taffy” Brother Fox gives to 
the old-established Gabler house: 


R. M. Bent & Co, 4 


( The most thorough system prevails. 

(That is perfectly natural with*such an 

| immense house like Gabler's. How 

could the firm turn out so many pianos 
without a thorough system ? 

Patented valuable improvements and in- 
corporated them in their instruments. 
(Of course they did. The improve- 
ments are valuable, but does Brother 
Fox suppose that the firm intended to 
incorperate them-in any other instru- 

It will be thus seen that be- 

sides the * taffy,” lots of “ bosh’’ gets 

into such an issue. A house like Gab- 
ler’s should have received a prime, first- 


| 
| 
‘ | 
Ernest GAs_er & BRoTHER. { 
| ments ? 
{ 


quality notice.) : 
On the other hand, what is said of a new piano which 
has not yet reached an age, nor consequently the great 
test that the Gabler stood? Let us see what is said” ‘of 
the infant—the Sterling piano. 

{ The manufacturers have exhausted their art in 
the production of such magnificent instru- 
ments. All musical critics and judges concur 
in the universal cry accorded to Blake in his 
successful endeavors to furnishthe most com- 
plete and perfect upright piano ever before 
\ produced, 


Now what do the members of the trade say to the re- 
corded opinion of the Chicago /adicator ? The Sterling 
upright, says Fox, is the most complete and perfect up- 
right ever before produced. Nothing like that is said of 
the instruments of the other really large and original 
piano houses. 

It would be a loss of time and space to continue to 
expose the idiosyncrasies and unparalleled errors in 
Fox's Christmas number, Even if the object was. to 
give everybody the same “taffy”—even in that, Fox 
failed. There is nothing of scientific or mechanical 
value in his descriptions, and as to the musical worth of 
his remarks they are in many instances damaging to 
the firms au their pianos. Sterling and Grovesteen & 
Fuller get twice as*much space as Hazelton. Read 
what is said about the splendid Hazelton piano and 
then read what is said about the Grovesteen & Fuller 
pianos, and that most perfect upright piano ever made— 
we refer to Mr. Fox’s Sterling piano. 

Had Mr. Fox passed our justifiable but in no wise 
harsh remarks over in silence, we would not have writ- 
ten this analysis at all. However, the trade looks to us 
to explain matters of that kind and now that we are 


through we are glad ot 1 it. 

—C. T. Sisson, representing aia Steck & Co, and August 
Pollmann, is making a flying visit to New York and Boston. Mr. 
Sisson has been traveling over a large area of country within the 
past few months, embracing the territory west of the Mississippi, 
and his impressions are to the effect that trade in the future will 
be without ‘‘ booms,” but on a healthy basis. 

—Mr. Freeborn Garretson Smith reports concerning the result 
of his piano business during the past year that it has been ex- 
ceptionally good ; that he has made and sold more Bradbury 
pianos during 1885 than ip any one year previous. His full force 
of workmen are working full time, and yet he cannot keep in his 
factory warerooms a larger stock than three or four pianos, there 
being a constant demand from his various warerooms and agents 
throughout the country. He is wanting some good action regu- 
lators, to whom he can give regular employment, as he antici- 
pates doing a larger business during 1886 than ever before. 


Tue STERLING Pianos. + 














—Mr. A. Peterson has retired from the firm of A. & S, Nord- 
heimer, Toronto, Canada. 

—Mr. H. J. Demarest has left Hainés Brothers, and is noW 
engaged at Albert Weber's. 

—Mr. Ernest Knabe, of William Knabe & Co., Baltimore, 
visited the branch house of his firm here last week. 

—The American Exhibition, which was to have taken place 
this summer, has been postponed to the summer of 1887. 

—Mr. J. V. Steger, of Steger & Sauber, the Chicago agents of 
Sohmer & Co., is in town and will visit Boston before he returns 
homeward, 

—Mr. O. A, Kimball, of the Emerson Piano Company, Bos- 
ton, is on a trip West and South, and may take in Havana, 
Cuba, before his return. 

—Walter D, Moses & Co., Riehmond, Va., have secured Mr. 
Louis W. Pizzini as traveling salesman. Mr. Pizzini is a talented 
vocalist and immensely popular throughout Virginia, 

—Charles Goodwin, of Bristol, Eng., has just patented a pro- 
cess to copy musical manuscript by elecricity. The matter is said 
to be of importance, inasmucly asthe process is quick, reliable 
and cheap. 

—A judgment recorded last week against E, : McCammon, 
Albany, N. Y., was not against-the-piano manufacturer of that 
name. Mr. Edward MeCammion’s new warerooms on Pearl-st., 
Albany, will be opemed this week. 

—An art nook is being fitted up by Mr. Hoene in the music 
store of Mellor, Hoene & Henricks, Pittsburgh. It contains 
busts, carvings, statuettes, &c., and promises to greatly add to 
the beauty of the interior of this establishment. 

—The agency of the Sohmer piano in Boston will in the future 
be controlled by Mr. J. F. Witherell, 181 Tremont-st. The gen- 
tleman is a new comer in the State ; we welcome him and know 
he will succeed with such a piano as the ‘‘ Sohmer”’ is, 

—A new mute for the violin, viola, vioh Ho and double bass 
has been invented by Carl Pittrick, of Dresden. It is screwed 
on to the tail-piece and is said to be easy and rapid in application. 
It may be commended to beginners on any of the above instru- 
ments. 

—Messrs, Clowes & Son, London, are about to issue, in pam- 
phlet form, “‘ Notes on Siamese Musical Instruments,” by Mr. 
Richard Edgcumbe. These notes will be profusely illustrated 
by highly-finished drawings of the various instruments em- 
loyed by the band. 

—R. S. Howard is not with Chickering & Son since January 1. 
Mr. Howard has returned to the firm he formerly traveled for, 
viz., Hallett & Cumston, and as the Hallett & Cumston pianos 
are not controlled by the E. H. McEwen Company any longer, 
Mr. Howard will soon secure a new representative here. 

—J. B. Hamilton, 47 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, has secured 
in wind and string musical instruments a combination of a reed 
and a string under conditions which better insure permanence of 
pitch, promptness of speech and the production of any desired 
quality of tone. November 30, 1885. No. 14,692. 

—The exceedingly useful and attractive revolving lockboard 
just invented by the Clough & Warren Organ Company will 
henceforth be used in every catalogue of style of their magnificent 
organs, without extra charge. The trade is loud in its praises 
of this newinvention. Patent applied for. 

—The annual election of the Celluloid Piano Key Company 
took place January 8. The following officers were elected : 
Henry Behning, Sr., president; Cord Plump, vice-president ; 
Henry Morgenthau, treasurer, and John Fischer, secretary. Mr. 
Henry Behning, Jr., was elected assistant manager. 

—We notice in the Patent-office reports the following patents 
granted : 

Piano action, F. Imhorst 

Piano action, J. Zech 

We do not think that the Imhorst patent is exactly on a piano 
action. 

Bucx.ey, W., United States, makes application in England, improvements 
in cornets and similar wind instruments. Com. to A. J. Boult, 323, High 
Holborn. Complete specification. December 12, 1885. 15,292. 

Moraean, J., United States, received a patent in England, improvements in 
mechanical musical instruments. Com, to W, R. Lake, 45, Southampton 
Buildings. November 20, 1884. 15,317. 

ANTED.—A position as salesman ‘with a piano or organ 
house. Has experience ; good pianist ; best references. 
SALESMAN, 211 West Twenty-second-st., New York 
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The! Superiority of the “SOHMER”’ 





Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 





edged by the highest musical authori- 





, ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





‘\. becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 





Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 





hibition. 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 





ment ot all leadin ng a artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Manutiatahdie 149 re 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 





“ae NEW ENGLAND PIANO ) CO. § ., 32 2 Geers = Boston, Mass. 


favorites for years. 





The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
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~ ij | Skilled judges have pronounced its tone fall, round, and powerful, combined with 


Artistic imitations of the best Italian models our + jpn R 
 Avariety of old and new instruments, artists bows, strings ktla 


g esaasans A on + baad. a an al in ere centeena Q 


'/SAMMER « COVERER, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE ON APPLICATION. 





JARDINE & SOn, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
b Mee 43 St. Paul's ME Ch., 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres. 

NW. ¥., Brooklyn Tab- 
ak 43 First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 33 Cosmet, Ch, 





New Orleans, : Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Cathedral. 4 


—> ESTABLISHED 1836.-— 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 


UNSURPASSED wn TONE and DURABILI1 ¥. 


92 Bleecker St., New York. 





admirable purity and softness. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





J. PFRIEMER, 


PIANO-FORTE 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 


229 East 22d Street, New York. 





BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth pe NEW YORK. 


Broadway, 





ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 


METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
Is also prepar eon: am best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 





THE WES WHITE ORGANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ Lipman in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER EIGHTY DIFFERENT sTryvles. 





&@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO0., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are genuine, 
honest, first-class instrumeuts 
for which a fancy price is not 
, Charged to cover heavy ad- 
vertisin vertising expenses. 




















DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-Fortes, 


WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE, 


Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 


“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 
because they are matchless 
in brilliancy, sweetness and 











power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make of 











Pianos, 





ISCAER’ J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Pan oS 


TONE z . DURABILITY 





— VEKFICES 


AND WAREROOMS: ~<s— 


415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. 


65, ,000 


NOW IN USE, 


| 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER 


Who is This? 

AST week THE MUSICAL COURIER contained at the 
head of this column a picture of Mr. A. G. Wigand, 
with the firm of Ernest Gabler & Brother. I gave Mr. 
Wigand the tribute due to him as a salesman and a gen- 
tleman in that issue. To-day I present the picture of a 
young piano salesman and f&ccountant, who this very 
afternoon will assume the responsibilities of married life 
at the residence of the bride’s parents. The young man 
will be married at two o'clock this day, at No. 311 East 
123d-st., where his bride, Miss Minnie Frances Bloom- 
hart, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George H. Bloomhart, 

will become his wife. Good luck to both of them! 

I might say that the young man was comparatively 
unknown in the piano trade four years ago; to-day he 
is known all over the country and has made successful 
trips for the firm that enjoys his services, and he is an 
excellent salesman, I may add. Who is he? 

*“* * * 

Important letters have reached this office, some of 
which, I am under the impression, should be published. 
The first, intended for my readers, is the following : 

Boston, January 8, 1886. 

Dear Sir—In the list of taxpayers published in THE Mu- 
sIcAL Courter of December 30 you place our company in 
anything but the right light. The $90,000 mentioned is simply 
on a factory on Tremont-st. owned by S. D. & H. W. Smith, 
of our company, and does not include our Brookline-st. fac- 
tory or the Smith American Organ Company’s tax. 

Now, while we have no desire to parade our wealth, if these 
items are of any interest they are of sufficient importance to 
have them correct, particularly when comparisons are made, 
&c., and, that you may get a correct statement, we will say 


that we paid— 
A State tax, 1885, on 
A city tax, 1885, on 
S. D. & H. W. Smith, members of the company, paid 
»n real estate and personal of 
Please make corrections and oblige, 
Yours respectfully, 
Tue SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN COMPANY. 
“* * * 

The next letter | think should be published comes 
from Mr. L. L. Doud, the secretary and treasurer of the 
A. B. Chase Organ Company, Norwalk, Ohio. It says: 

Norwatk, January 7, 1886. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

We notice the name of W.-O. Nichols stands as the pioneer 
organ manufacturer in Boston, the only one in business in 
and located in Washington-st. Mr. Nichols is still 
alive and was recently connected with an organ factory at 
Clyde, Ohio, as an inventive genius. His mind is still active, 
a little visionary—too much so, perhaps, for his own good, as he 


15s! 


has never accumulated much of this world’s goods, yet is brim- 
and enthusiastic over his 
L. L. Doup. 
Mr. Doud refers to the Boston list of old firms and 
workmen which was published some weeks ago in these 
columns, and in which Mr, Nichols’s name appears. 


xe * 


musical invention 


Very respecuully, 


ful of original 


ideas 


The next letter is rather serious and will impress our 
readers as remarkable in some respects. 
by the Ludden & Bates Southern Music House, of Sa- 
vannah, to some one in Georgia who apparently wanted 
a piano. The letter contains printed remarks 
above the date-line as follows: “One price to all, and 
that the lowest known; ” after which it proceeds : 


to buy 


Savannah, Ga., December 21, 188s. 


y 


V/ , 
Deak Sin—We are in receipt of your esteemed and valued 


Charles Leamon, Americus, Ga; 
favor, and, after duly perusing contents of same, we hasten to 
reply. 

We desire to call your attention to a few of the many merits 
»f two styles of pianos which we sell at $250 cash. 


rhe first is an Arion piano, style 3, a large size ‘‘ Grand 





It is addressed | 


Square” of seven and one-third octaves, in a fine rosewood 
case, made beautiful by a superb finish, handsome carved legs 
and lyre, serpentine plinth, and moldings and scroll desk. It 
has front round corners, possesses many new and valuable im- 
provements, the most important being an overstrung bass and 
agraffe treble, while its durability, workmanship, and construc- 
tion make it the best in the world for the price we offer it at. 
Style 8, an instrument of the same name, is a cabinet up- 
right, possessing about the same musical capacity, elegance 
and durability.. The case is quite handsome and as attractive 
as the square. By special request we extend our gold watch 
offer until January 1, 1886. Hence, if you will send us a 
check for $250, we will send you either of the above pianos, 
with a solid gold watch, ladies’ or gents’ size, a fine plush stool, 
embroidered cover, piano method, musical album, and pay the 
freight to your railroad station, as per our circular enclosed. If, 


| at the expiration of the fifteen days, it fails to give satisfaction, 


we bind ourselves to either refund your money or exchange 
Nothing fairer and the biggest bonanza ever offered 
to piano buyers. Money must be received by December 3f, 
1885, as offer is dead after that date. Very truly, 
LuppEN & BATES SOUTHERN Music House. 
sk * * 


pianos. 


This is indeed serious business, and leaving aside the 
special gold watch holiday offer and all the other gifts, 
which in the sum total do not amount to anything, in- 
cluding the freight, especially when you can manage to 
get $250 for a $125 or $130 Hale or still cheaper piano— 
I say, leaving aside all these matters, the great points are 
the stencil racket and the outrageous insults heaped 
upon its competitors by the Ludden & Bates house. I 
know of no other house in the music trade that has ever 
dared to issue such a sweeping and denunciatory mani- 
festo as the following broadcast indignity, printed and 
mailed by the Ludden & Bates house: 

How Big is your Pocket-book ? 

That's the question that the average Piano and Organ Dealer usually 
thinks, if he does not ask, of the customer who enters his store. If he has 
money, and is not posted as to value of instruments, he is charged $300 for 
a $200 Piano, but if he is a sharp buyer, then he gets off somewhat better, 
or perhaps actually buys for less than value, but the loss is sure to be made 
up on the next green customer. 

We regret to own that the Piano and Organ trade is run in so disrepu- 
table a manner, but it is true, nevertheless. All Dealers do not sell in 
this way, but most of them do. We know plenty of so-called first-class 
Houses that are selling second-class instruments at prices of the very best, 
and by sheer cheek and misrepresentation are humbugging purchasers into 
believing that their instruments are actually the best made. Others are 
selling cheap instruments at prices of the best, and so on. 

Piles of money can be made in such trade, but we don’t hanker after it 
one bit. Honest imstruments at honest prices is our rule, and we have 
stood to it for thirteen long years. 

** x * 

After this affront the Ludden & Bates house does not 

hesitate to say, in the same circular, as follows: 


Ludden & Bates’ Silver Tone Pianos. 

A fact, sir, Ludden & Bates are actually piano manufacturers. Not 
merely buying cases and parts and putting together, but buying the lum- 
ber, casting the plates and building the piano in their own factory ; and it's 
no cheap piano, either. It is first-class throughout, and will be kept 
so. No better piano made by any maker is the verdict. For our own retail 
trade only. Special introduction prices for this year. Send for them. 

Ludden & Bates, piano manufacturers? Not merely 
buying cases and parts and putting together, but buying 
the lumber, casting the plates and BUILDING THE PIANO 
IN THEIR OWN FACTORY? Where? Once more I ask, 
in hollow tones, Where, oh where? Where is all this 
accomplished? Nowhere! But this is not all. The 
Ludden & Bates house continues in the identical cir- 
cular: 

No Stencil Instruments Sold. 

Every instrument sold by us bears the maker's name in full, and is just 
what it is represented to be. You know what you are getting and who 
made it. We represent only genuine manufacturers, who put their own 
names on their instruments. No crooked trade for us. 

And yet, what is the Arion piano? Nothing else than 
a cheap piano made in a factory where any name is 
placed on a piano which does not conflict with the 
trade-marks owned by the legitimate trade. And were 
it not for the constant vigilance of THE MUSICAL 
COURIER the names of the legitimate makers would be 
imitated by the manufacturers of the cheap stencil 
piano. Such men, for instance, as Swick would then be 
living in an atmosphere of absolute heavenly bliss. But 
THE MUSICAL COURIER is on the alert and cannot, dare 
not, spare even. its friends in a struggle of that kind 


| which depends entirely upon principle. 


oe. 8 


The Ludden & Bates house must really withdraw the 
circulars and advertisements of that nature or the house 


| will get themselves into sucha deal of endless trouble that 


they will regret the moment that inspired their diction. 
The trouble will all come from their own section 
and because their position is not only undignified, 
unfair, but also cheap looking, and from our view of 
what the piano and organ trade should be, a position 
which is untenable, the house should at once recede and 
not wait until their competitors shall be able to point to 


| the fact that they had to recede. 


* kK ® 


The Emerson piano is not now sold by the McEwen 


‘was part of the new policy of the house. 





Company ; business connections between the firms were 
severed a few days ago. In fact, it was impossible to 
continue or any healthy basis since the introduction of 
the Sterling piano and the establishment of the Grove- 
steen & Fuller Company. However, “life is too short,” 
and the gentlemen had an amicable understanding, 
which is preferable to animosity while “life is so short.” 
Mr. Charles Taylor has $40,000 in the company, and, 
notwithstanding rumors to the contrary, is still active 
in the firm. The two Parsons have $20,000 each in the 
firm ; McEwen’s $20,000 is represented by the accumu- 
lations. of the past years. Bradstreet quoted the.E. H. 
McEwen & Co. house at about $200,000. It will also 
be remembered that the new company was incorpo- 
rated in Newark. But then, McEwen cannot be blamed 
for a mistake in Bradstreet’s. What had he todo with 


it? xk KK * 


I am now going to quote some_of the most prophetic 
words I ever printed. In the issue of this paper of No- 
vember 4, 1885 (over two months ago), I said: 

The music-trade papers have been full of glowing accounts 
of the E. H. McEwen Company and the filing of its articles 
of incorporation when, in fact, nothing of the kind had taken 
place up to this morning, and the whole statement is prema- 
ture. But these advance notices are McEwen advertising 
dodges. The facts are that negotiations are pending, and a 
Mr. Parsons, who is reported (by McEwen) to be worth some- 
where between one million and eighty million of dollars, is 
about going into-the~McEwen firm: Whether Mr. Charles 
Taylor is going out or not I cannot say.. Mr. Parsons has 
two sons who will be put into the McEwen Company’s office, 
and my good friend Northey, who has worked like a tiger, 
will probably be ‘* bounced,” to use the McEwen phraseology. 
Probably this little preliminary notice of mine may give him a 


little longer lease. 
* * * * 


A few days after printing the above I met Mr. 
William Northey, the gentleman I referred to, and he 
indicated to me that my information was entirely incor- 
rect in reference to him and the McEwen concern. 
“Where did you get such information?” said he; 
‘don’t you know that the publication of those lines has 
damaged me seriously? The men employed in the 
McEwen house -are suspected by the firm, and each 
one suffers because none knows who your informant is, 
and now I am surely accused, and if you have endea- 
vored to befriend me, you have now damaged me.” I 
felt exceedingly sorry, but refused to give my source of 
information. I did, however, tell Mr. Northey that no 
person ever employed, or then or now employed there ever 
betrayed that firm. No one ever employed in that firm 
ever did convey any information to me. I said to Mr. 
Northey: “ You will discover in time that my state- 
ment, like most of those I print, is correct.” ‘ We 
cannot always print things absolutely correct,” said I, 
“because there are some men that cannot tell us the 
truth. You will find, sir, that, just as I stated, my pre- 
liminary notice will give you a little longer lease, but 
you will be obliged to leave.” What I printed and my 
subsequent remarks to Mr. Northey were true to the 
letter. A few days ago the “little longer lease” ex- 
pired and Mr. Northey was obliged to leave. I know 
nothing of the details. The decision made a few 
months ago, of which Mr. Northey was ignorant, 
I am afraid 
others will have to go, and most of them are faithful 


employees. kee 


Even at the risk of again hurting Mr. Northey I will 
here state that he is an accomplished accountant, a re- 
liable, honest man and a little gentleman. He should 
find an easy chance to get behind the desk of one of our 
large piano or organ firms. He knows the business, and 
there are not so many that do. 

s=* * * 

J. & C. Fischer keep their agents for a remarkable 
length of time. Their pianos are now represented in 
Cleveland by S. Brainard’s Sons, and the first Fischer 
piano ever bought by Silas Brainard, the founder of the 
house, was purchased in August, 1848, over 37 years, 
and the houses have been doing business together ever 
since. It may not be known, but it is true that the 
first piano ever bought by James Bellak was bought from 
Fischer’s, and the same thing can be said of W. W. 
Kimball. 


** *K * 


The Haines & Whitney Company, of Chicago, has de- 
cided to go out of business and wind up. The building 
of the company has been taken by Julius Bauer & Co., 
of Chicago, who will occupy it as soon as the Haines & 
Whitney Company can get out. I understand Mr. Day 
may go with Cross & Ambuhl. A Chicago house re- 
cently offered to sell to a railroad man in Aurora two 
excellent pianos at $375 apiece. Cross & Ambuhl, how- 
ever, got in on lower figures, and sold him two Kroeger 
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uprights at $225. Well, that was doing fair enough, but 
it cannot be denied that Cross & Ambuhl are very active. 
** ke 

Here is an advertisement from the Boston Herald 
of last Saturday: 

‘6 rINHIS S. G. CHICKERING UPRIGHT PIANO IS A WONDER- 

ful instrument,”’ exclaimed one of America’s first pianists. ‘The 
action has a proper dip. The touch has some relation to the tone, and it 
seems devoid of that thick, tubby tone usually heard in upright pianos. 
Mr. Chickering, I congratulate you on your success, and will send my 
friends to your warerooms, 158 Tremont-st., to purchase your truly elegant 
instruments.” 

At 158 Tremont-st. is the wareroom of Harwood & 
Beardsley, the manufacturers of the S. G. Chickering 
Who was this pianist, “ one of America’s first?” 
Let us have the name. The announcement, as it ap- 
pears, without the name is worth less than nothing. It 
may be Mr. { ,ardsley, for according to Mr. Harwood, 


piano. 


D. IBACH SOHN. 





he is one of the greatest piano men in America. It may 
be Mr. Harwood, for according to Mr. Beardsley, he 
is one of America’s first pianists. Give us the name. 
If you do not, most readers of the above and I, may re- 
main under the impression that it is both Harwood and 


Beardsley. 








Factory Hints. 


; Rie ’ ; | 
“R. H.” asks in the Sctentific American how to stick cel- 


luloid to basswood, as in the manufacture of organ and piano keys. 


A. Use the following cement : 
I ounce. 
rong 


Dissolve and filter; or: 


Celluloid scraps 
2 


Macerate the scraps finely divided in the alcohol, and when they 
are dissolved filter. 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


- MANUFACTURER OF- 


Grand « Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 





HESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


true artists. 


They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 


terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 


sympathetic, 


They must be heard and seen, to be 


fully appréciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


SPECIALITIES: 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 





INTERIOR OF PARLOR GRAND. 


TONE AND TOUCH. 


Artistic Cases in any Style to order, with =< 
a. strict correetness guaranteed. = 
Pianos Varnished for the United States. . 
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TO THE TRADE. 


MUSIC TRADE DIRECTORY. 


jo—____ 
One page before Title page, 
One page between and after Contents, 
% page, . 
6 page, . 

| % page, . 





Address the publisher, 
we. A. ROOST, 





3 and 5 North William Street, NEW YORK. 


—- COLOCNE, Unter Coldschmied 38. =— 


GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE. 
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“ 





Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos 


tee 


A faultless 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 


—THE NEW — 


Hardman UprightssGrands 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 





They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 





They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES, 








HARDMAN PEC! & CO. Manufecturers 


FACTORIES, {ith & {2th Aves. 48th & 49th Sts. WAREROOMS, [46 Fitth Avenue, above {9th St. 


NEW YORE. 


NEW YORK. 
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Selling a Plane. 


AN OLD HAND AT THE BUSINESS GIVES A GREENHORN SOME 
POINTS. 
ss Y' )U see,” said the piano man to his new help, 
as he touched up an old $3 stool with a little boiled oil 
and kerosene till it looked like a brand new $7 article, ‘‘ everyone 
who comes here to buy or hire a piano knows more or less about 
the machine—principally less—and it’s the duty of a good sales- 
man to guide them, so to speak.” 
said the new man. 
Oh, you do, do you?” said the boss softly, as he rubbed his 
brush over a scratch. ‘‘ How would you go to work with a strong- 
woman in a turned silk dress and cleaned kid gloves, who 


wanted to hire a $700 piano for $5 a month and not pay for send- 


‘I understand that,” 


looking 
it home ?” 

‘ Why, I'd just tell her it could not be done, and let her walk 
out as soon ag she could, that’s all,” said the young man, witha 
look of supreme indifference on his face. 

‘You are like all the rest of ‘em,’ said the boss sadly, as he 
keyed up a $200 imitation grand to make a sound like a $700 
Chickering. ‘* All you lack is patience and judgment and about 
ten years’ experience to be a good piano salesman. Now, you 

ust listen to me and I'll tell you more in a second about piano- 
p laying than you'll know in a lifetime.” 

‘ Spiel,” said the new man, as he composed himself to rest on 
a piano-stool that the boss had just picked out to send toa 
Tahame-st. residence. 

‘There you go,” said the boss. “Don’t you know that’s a 
$10 stool ?” 

** Well, what if it is?” 

‘ What if it is?” screamed the boss, breaking a wire in the 
excitement of the moment. ‘‘ Do you suppose that a $10 stool 
will stand sitting on? Now, listen to me and I'll teach you some 
points about the piano business. You see, every woman knows 
If she don't, someone else does, or thinks so, 
and is sure to tell her. There’s a cool $100 profit to us on a 
$300 piano, if we get it; but we don’t; there’s the trouble. We 
have to divide, just the same as if we were politicians, A lady 
comes into the store and says she wants to buy a piano. After 
trying every instrument in the place or having us try them and 
getting all the prices, she says, ‘I'll not make up my mind to-day. 
I'll get my daughter's music teacher, who knows all about pianos, 
to come down and try them.’ Next day along comes the music 
teacher, with a card which says she is from the Conservatory of 
Milan. Why, I've bad cards enough of old Milaners here to fill 
the conservatory, let alone leave room for teachers and pupils. 
Says the teacher, ‘I'll be down to-morrow with Mrs. So-and-So 
to pick out a piano. Of course I expect the usual commission.’ 
* Yes, ma’am,’ says 1, ‘10 per cent.,’ and away she goes. Next 


ing 


all about a piano, 





aut the buyer and music teacher come and pick out a piano. 
The music teacher does some heavy standing around, tries every- 
one opened and gives her opinion as wise as an owl, Of course, 
she can’t tell the difference between a good piano and a poor one. 
When she gets through wasting our time she'll advise the lady to 
buy the one nearest the lady’s price, quarrel with me about 
getting a music stool thrown in, and that’s all. We have to give 
her 10 per cent. for doing that, and, besides, she'll want a 
commission on every bit of music the lady buys.” 

‘Suppose you did not give up, would not the customer buy 
anyhow ? ” asked the new man. 

** You area nice one, you are,” said the boss,. with a look of 
contempt. ‘* Buy? Suppose she did buy, and pay too? It’ud 
be a nice thing to have on your mind, wouldn't it—to have a mad- 
house teacher a-hovering over your piano and giving it a black- 
eye, and making the lady and her friends all weary of it? Fancy 
a sweet thing in a gingham dress saying to one of your best cus- 
‘Mr. Bland did not treat you right about that piano, 
I am sorry to say that its tone is so bad that dear Ethel’s 
ear is being ruined.” The first thing you'll know the lady’ull 
want you to take it back. If you don’t you're a cheat, and she’ll 
not only take her trade away but she'll ruin you among her 
friends. You are a Smart one, you are, to talk about quarreling 
with a music teacher. Why, I'd sooner give ’em half the profits.” 

** I see, sir,”’ said the new man, humbly. 

**That’s all simple,” continued the boss; ‘* but the fine art 
comes in with a tough customer. One that wants three half- 
dollar pieces fora dollar. You have got to play that kind mighty 
low down or someone else will catch their trade. A cheap, 
showy piano is the kind of thing to catch them ; but you want to 
hold it back and seem very reluctant to sell it. Wait till they’ve 
found fault with the price or tone of nearly every instrument in 
the place, and then bring out your best bower, so to speak, but 
be sure and put it on the market with care. Ask a very stiff 
price first. Hint that you don’t care to sell it at all, but rather 
than see a hated rival take trade from your store you would part 
with anything. If she takes the hint she'll try and beat you 
down a quarter or so. Meet her gradually, fight for every dollar, 
and, mind you, the second she does say yes, grab for the coin, 
for fear she might change her mind.” 

** You can rely on that,” said the new man. 

“Now, about the hiring business,"’ continued the boss. 
“ Here is the best part of our trade, but it needs care. A new 
piano when it first goes out for hire is worth $3 a month. One 
that has been used some time is only worth $5. But there are 
tricks, thank God,” ejaculated the boss, as he tied a jabel bear- 
ing the name J. G. Fair on the leg of an old, broken-down 
square piano, big enough for a campaign rostrum. 

“ Now, here’s an old jingler that’s paid for itself five times 
over and brought us in enough for cartage to buy a new wagon. 


tomers : 
ma’am. 





It’s a beauty—a bonanza, I always callit. Fair got back from 
North Beach only yesterday. I'll have it varnished by noon and 
out at the mission before the end of the week. When a party 
comes for a piano that I see don’t know much, I trot out Fair. 
Beautiful instrument ; first prize at the Centennial.” 

‘*Looks as if it might have won a'‘prize 100 years back,” 
laughed the hired man. 

‘* Yes, sir, a beauty,” continued the boss, frowning at the in- 
terruption. ‘* Could not rent it under any circumstances, only 
it was sold and the lady’s daughter wanted an upright, and in 
moving the back leg of the piano got scratched. One of the 
wealthiest ladies in San Francisco, too, bought it. Of course, 
I could not say who. That would be unprofessional, and be- 
sides,” said the boss with a grin, ‘‘ there ain’t no need to tell ’em 
when the name’s on the label as large as life.” 

‘* There’s a smart one, but I don’t think it’s right for him to be 
deacon of a church,” said the new man, as the boss went out to 
stand off a solicitor for subscriptions in aid of a consumptive 
cornet-player.”— San Francisco Paper. 








Musical Instruments, &c. 


EXPORTS. 
| London— 
Organettes, 34 pkgs.. 
Organs, 3 
New Zealand— 


Dutch West Indies— 


Organ, I 1,831 
2 


Bremen— 
Organ, 


Amsterdam— 


: 5 
Organ material, 4cs.. 405 
Hamburg— 

Piano material, 7c.... 
Liverpool— 

Organs, 38 

Music, 1 case 
Newcastle— 


Organs, 3 Musical acne: 3 pkgs. 





oo $11,662 


Musical instruments, &c., oe oe $13,313 





—There can be no stronger evidence of the world-wide fame of 
the Clough & Warren organs than the fact that inquiries for 
these celebrated instruments pour in from all quarters. The 
latest come from Madras, India; Caracas, Venezuela, South 
America ; Lisbon, Portugal ; Amsterdam, Holland, and Zacacata, 
Mexico. The demand for the,new styles of the Clough & War- 
ren is as brisk as ever. 
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HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


i AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





Orchestral, 


VPrigee —_ 


Square Grand ee 





HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


i” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited, 





PIANO-FORTHS. 


mae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. aq 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | 





Factory, 
NEW YORK. 


528 West 43d Street. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—NEW YOoRK.+— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843.-%*—- 


> WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 149th Street. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 














WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 Hast 14th Street, 











NEW YORK. 


gs) EMERSON = PIANO (9 


(Established in 1849,) 


eer of reer — and COTTAGE 


“ok 


MORE THAN 30, 000 ‘MADE AND IN USE. 


,, Bvery Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVBN YEARS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
— WAREROOMS: — 


= 146A Tremont Street, Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
Ly F, EEEPBURN & CO, rscta; soa nits sth, tutes 00... 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS, 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











FIAZELTON 





BROTHERS, 





= - > 


> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 





Nos. 34 & S36 





UNIVERSITY PLAGE, NW YOrsz 








Tue LIGHTE & ERNST PIANO= 


Factory : 524 & 526 West 434 St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STURTEVANT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


HIGHEST STANDARD OF WORK 
AND REASONABLE PRIOES, 


ENTS WANTED. 
ft “> Warerooms, 37 West 14th St 


Manufacturers and Sole 
Successors. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Franisceo, Cal. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bends, Strauss, Saro 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters, 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 








WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 


Lo 
_ WARREN 
ORGANS, 


— WITH — 


Patent uaitying Tues, 


— GIvING — 


PIPE ORGAN 
TONE, 


Goods, the Best. 
Prices, Low. 


STRICT PROTECTION. 


cL wt 


Agents Wanted. 


ie att . 


ADDRESS, ~ 





CLOUGH & WARREN | ORGAN Co, | Detroit, Mich. 


NREEBORN G. SIA, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


" Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


Series wes XY LIANG. 


Warercoull and Principal Office: 

No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. | JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. | WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave, 
BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. | SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway. 

CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
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eo THOM MARTIN GUITARS kw tuait 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
ue NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 








For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GON), 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


also in Europe. 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr.’ S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
| and many others. 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., 6tc. 











i, RANIC 
Kepach 


*PLANOS.> 


eS = 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh.bition, 1876. 
And are adinitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 
7" Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 3d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


TILE 


TABER 


ORGAN CO, 


te 





FACTORY, 


Worcester, Mass. 


BRIGGSS 


> as MANUFACTORY 


PETERBORO, N. H. 





Special Prices to the Trade. 


PIANO STOOL WITH BACK. 


rhe latest and most practical Novelty in this line. 


What S, B. Micts, the great Pianist, says about this 
Patent Stool: 
New York, June 26, 1884. 


Messrs. T, F. KRAEMER & CO., New York. 
Gents: Having seen and tried your adjustable 
Piano Stool with Back, I have much pleasure in 
testifying to the excellency and usefulness of the 
same. What I most particularly recommend is the 
support and portability of it. I think it will supersede 
ail other Piano Stools. For those who practise 
much I think it is an absolute necessity. 


S. B. MILLS. 


T. F. KRAEMER & C0,, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
{O3 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Near Steinway Hall, 


ee CATALOGUE FREE 


MITH 


AMERICAN 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
te Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 
Catalogues free on application. 

THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





Every Piano Fuctty WARRANTED FOR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 








C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 
A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


OS. & CO. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


of TONE, which is REMARK 
POWER and 
of the instrument, the TOUC 
CONSTRUCTION, 
PERFECTION of 


C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


rhe BeLMONt aud me Milton 


ORGANS. 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 





GB” AGENTS WANTED. 


1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


E. 8. DOBSON, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Moderate Price to the Trade. 





No. 437 WEST SIXTEENTH 8T., NEW YORE. 


L. M. RUBEN, 


MANAGER, 
40 Union Square, New York, 
REPRESENTING 


EMINENT MUSICAL ARTISTS 


In Europe and the United States. 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
ABLY fine, by its 
BRILLIANCY the SINGING qualities 
H_ even throughout, the 
CELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
ORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 
98 Eleventh Ade. 
Cor. 29th Street, New York. 





_ ¥F, GONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated. 





JACOB DOLL, 


—— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianotorle Strings and Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402, 406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 





CRANE & 


CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 





— MANUFACTURER OF — 


C ‘ K U R TZ M A N, Grand, Square and Upright 
-4PLANOFORTES, > 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, 





Buffalo, N. Y. 





KT 


Cite L 


AND 


PlANt 


IANOS 


Send for Catalogue and Prices, 
CHBISTIS 4 SON. 209 to 223 17, 36th St., #7 


GUILD 


PIANOS. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO., 
175 B TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Ga” Correspondence Solidited, 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 
@- AGENTS WANTED 


Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
factory, Corner Broome and East Streets 
NEW YORK, 











% 








hea ih 
































FORT WAYNE ORGAN CO., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
~ui IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! 2~ = NEW YORK OFFICE, with C. H. DITSON & (0., 867 Broadway. 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. © 
THE SMALLEST GRAND GRAND, SQUARE "AND UPRIGHT PIANO MADE 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- ee and Small Apartments. 
J UST patented an action with all 
— MANUFACTURER OF — 
DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
of an extremely hard wood, specially — appanes — 
Devotes special attention to the tastes of the 


THE MUSICAL OOURIOR. 31 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 
| PAC ( A | D () | GA | [| WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 
) ' | i 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
Lo iia November reat gy UBiiMs be my Pate mea 
— ESTABLISHED. 1854. — caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 
yy TT BC LITTLE GIANT 
ND. | | 
BA BY GRA D I} ® a = ee foie © THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, Containing all improvements, com- 
os bined with great strength and volumi- 
Remarkable for powerful sympathetic » » «© ~~ ) ue nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
— + Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. aan 
GOLD MEDALS: 
quire mew. HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, en =: 
4 Frankfort-o.-M., 1881 
iron rails; very efficient for : 
hot or damp climates. The rails : Amsterd i 
<ccrumeun ae Pianoforte Actions#Keyboards smsteram, = ses 
» s ~ 
menpered end STiooaady are eppet HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de /'Evangile, PARIS, France. tinea, trae Freq, deer at 


to the iron rails. Prices and particu- — Prices. Prompt Service. 


lars free on application. Agents for the United States ——WILLIAM TONK & BRO., New York. Liberal Conditions. 


STULTZ & BAUER, Jemmmeyt CONOVER BROS 


} "Bsa Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
Upright and Square be and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 


and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 








— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


1 } | Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent juc dges as Mme 
= 1) Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
L== E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 

a : 1m 


San Francisco, and many others. 


Forties ‘ana Warerooms. 338 and 340 East 31st § 31st Street, New York.) = we eo ° 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE — — LT A. INT © is 
New Burdett Organ List. O P E R The Best Piano in the Market 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. | PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


BENT PIAN O S (PAR EXCELLEN (PAR EXCELLENCE). |" *risipasceinteetsicm 212, 274, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 


mm eee eee EAT rN | rano 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos. THE BEST PIANG FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 


UMEQUALLED IN TONE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
sik contigs adbed th 4k ele ie diet dott tain ai ade eee eee Lee Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, |T. F. KRAEMER & CO.,'° "wisrvanr" 


MANUFACTURERS AND 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 7 - Ss - aie — IMPORTERS OF 
MANUFACTURERS OF be . oe tae = 3 patie Pay GRAND, SQUARE 


PIANO HARDWARE, EMO Sena Ae Sa = 7 and UPRIGHT 
Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &o. is Boy Mee Sif, PIANO COVERS 
wichet-Piating. Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and } ; wis ’ Be ee we a tal AND SCARFS, 


Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts > - 
constantly on hand. 4 Wea ae =? VP i Piano Stools 
































Patented. ; “ks re c ; Ps . 
{N24 ok 4 ‘ Music Racks 
Artists’ Busts, 


SS 
yi _ : eh 4 ‘ 
5 re - : a tige bs ae Goods sent 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — ~ Seo. = ENS Sey on Selection 
_ > ‘ — wea) | to the Trade 


Grand, Square and Upright | ae = = *e J Lowest Prices. 


SS, oe eee OS — a; oar Self-Acting 
= =: a °° .  ————s 23 She a eee Parlor and 
SS eS HSS NR 5 ce . SS. Garden 
P Fountains 


a FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES, 
22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. §@8™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Excellence of Construction 


Lhiwivhtin nya SEUAre? Sprieht Pianofortes, 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 




















Sa 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sows are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. anc at, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 524—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, cpposite 120th Street, New York City. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


Surpass all Others at London, 1885. 


ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AWARDED REED ORGANS AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


‘de dt an IMPROVED 


Urricur PraNnos 


Constructed on the Mode of Stringing Introduced by Mason & Hamlin, 


ARE CHARACTERIZED BY PECULIARLY REFINED MUSICAL TONE, MUCH 
DIMINISHED LIABILITY TO GET OUT OF TUNE, 
AND GREAT DURABILITY. 


For full peneiculare! aclad for Coyesue 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN ? PIANO 60,, 


Boston, New York, Chicago. 














ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 





C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Unoright and Sauare Pianos. 
NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


























Vienna, 1873. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANO? ORGAN ; 


PPO} 
it <s 


2 FELT T&S & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES “AT DOLGEVILLE,N.Y, 3 < 











SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEP a, N.Y. 


MATERIALS, 


pr ae 
at |} 


a 7 


SS if. 


x 








122 BAST THIRTHENTH STRENT, NEW YORK. 





BEHNING 


ar Upright and Grand Pianos 


Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 


BEHNING & SON. 


McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in fill 
for Five Years. 


Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N.Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. é 


JAMES M. STARR & GO. 


-— OF bing TO — 








° 


4 Chase Piane Co. §: 


cael aaa 











RICHMOND, INDIANA. 








LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 








pt 


